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WE learn from the Preface of this interesting volume, that it 
closes the labours of the Board of Agriculture of the State of 
New York ; the law for the encouragement of agriculture, under 
which the board was created in 1819, having expired by its 
own limitation. Much regret has been expressed on this subject, 
and not a little surprise, that the legislature of that State, a body 
for the greater part formed of practical farmers, and men intimately 
connected with the landed interest, should not have continued 
those laws for a longer term, seeing that they were so generally 
popular, and that the governor, in his annual message to the 
legislature, had, for the two past years, recommended their re- 
visal, on the ground of the extraordinary benefits which the State 
had already received from them. We have so often heard those 
benefits acknowledged, not to say witnessed them, that we with 
pleasure lay before our readers an abstract of the history of the 
laws, and give the explanation, furnished us by a friend well 
informed on this subject, of the probable reasons which have 
governed the legislature in permitting them to be suspended at 
the present time. 

Previously to their enactment in 1819, a few agricultural socie- 
lies were already established in the State, in Columbia County, at 
Cooperstown, and at Duanesburgh. These had been instituted by 
a few spirited individuals among the landed proprietors, resident 
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in the interior, with the hope of somewhat raising the depressed 
character of agriculture as a vocation. Want of skill contributed 
equally with want of capital, to keep down a very useful and 
most respectable class of men, the gentlemen farmers. ‘The few 
then to be found in the State, pretending to that character, as they 
had been brought up in habits of indulgence, and were unable 
to make the productions of their farms defray the charges of 
cultivation, were gradually going out of existence by the force of 
that powerful engine, the bond and mortgage. Soon after the late 
war, and when the frenzy of speculation had brought the com- 
mercial cities to a point of great distress, the whole community 
seems, by common consent, to have for the first time turned its 
attention to the fact, hitherto overlooked through its too great 
obviousness ; that to require a great many good things from 
others, by way of exchange, we must first possess a great many 
good things of our own. All eyes were suddenly bent upon 
agriculture as the sure foundation of commerce. ‘The governor, 
the legislature, all men uniting in this opinion, the act of April 
7th, 1819, was passed, granting an appropriation of ten thousand 
dollars per annum, for the term of two years, to be distributed in 
the different counties of the State of New York, pro ratd, for the 
promotion of agriculture and domestic manufactures. By this 
act, also, a Board of Agriculture was created, for the purpose of 
superintending the general system, and publishing from time to 
time the results obtained from the County Societies. 

This board was organized January 10th, 1820, at a very full 
meeting of the presidents of the County Societies. General 
Stephen Van Rensselaer, of the city of Albany, was unanimously 
chosen president, and Mr Featherstonhaigh, of Duanesburgh, 
appointed chairman of the committee to report a plan for the 
government of the institution. This plan was subsequently 
adopted. In March, 1820, the duration of the law was pro- 
longed to six years, a period which has just expired. 

y the act of 1819, each County Agricultural Society, upon 
filing an affidavit with the controllers, of having raised by volun- 
tary subscription, a sum of money for the purposes expressed in 
the act, was entitled to draw an equal sum from the State treasury, 
provided it did not exceed the amount pro ratd of the general 
fund of ten thousand dollars; the joint amount of which was to 
be distributed by the officers of the County Societies, in agricul- 
tural and manufacturing premiums at the annual fairs of their re- 
spective societies. A detailed statement concerning the objects for 
which the premiums were te be conferred, was to be delivered 
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annually to the board of agriculture by the presidents of the 
County Societies, to be published and distributed annually by the 
board, at the expense of the State. ‘These were the principal 
provisions of the act. 

The board immediately published a circular, addressed ** to 
the Officers and Members of the County Societies,’ ’ laying be- 
fore them the reciprocal duties they had engaged in, and calling 
upon them, in animated terms, to co-operate with the board in 
a vigorous discharge of them. The following passages mark, 
with some force, their earnestness in the pursuit of their great 
object. 


In concluding this address, the Board of Agriculture again 
urges upon ‘the presidents and officers of the county societies the 
importance of the regular and systematic manner of the commu- 
nications now asked of them. It is the intention of the board, not 
only to collect every kind of useful information, and to diffuse it 
in the most extensive way, but to combine and arrange all the 
features of this deeply interesting subject, into a form sufficiently 
methodical, to constitute a perspicuous record of its transactions, 
and which may exhibit an interesting picture of all the resources 
of the State, in their annual progress. 

The board looks with much anxiety to the personal efforts and 
intelligence of the respective presidents and officers of the county 
societies, to aid it in the accomplishment of the great object for 
which it has been constituted. It must be obvious to the officers 
here alluded to, that the power of the board to diffuse that useful 
kind of knowledge, upon which the welfare of the people of this 
great State depends, must arise in a great measure from the perfect 
ability and willingness of intelligent persons connected with the 
farming interest, to aid the effort now about to be made, to raise 
the agricultural interests of this State to the consideration they are 
entitled to, as the true source upon which all other human pursuits 
must rely for success. 


From the novelty of the experiment, and probably from the 
unwillingness of persons to communicate their opinions for pub- 
lication, at the end of the first year, the board found itself in 
possession of scarcely any materials of an original character ; and 
as the General Committee was by the statute imperatively obliged 
to publish at that time the first annual volume, some embarrass- 
ment seems to have been felt. Upon this occasion, it appears, 
that Mr Featherstonhaugh was solicited, and consented to relieve 
the General Committee from this inconvenience, as well as 
circumstances would admit of. On this subject we shall extract 
a passage from his introductory letter to the president of the 
board. 
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When the subject of the publication of an annual volume was 
under discussion by the General Committee, and various methods 
were suggested of filling the volume, in consequence of the insuffi- 
ciency of the communications from the County Societies, | took 
occasion to observe to some of the gentlemen of the committee, 
that, since we were obliged by circumstances to eke out our first 
annual volume with detached essays from such sources as might 
be accessible to us, it would probably be more useful to present 
the agricultural public at once with a treatise on agriculture and 
rural economy; wherein the principles upon which a successful 
agriculture must always depend, should be familiarly explained, 
and their results be applied to the present condition of agriculture 
in the State of New York. I thought, that in a work of this kind, 
the nature of the connexion betwixt chemistry and agriculture 
could be unfolded to that class of plain men, who think much, 
although they say little, perhaps from being conscious of a defect- 
ive education. Many individuals of the laborious classes of the 
yeomanry, are unable to penetrate beyond the first intellectual 
difficulty, for want of slight assistance in the elementary parts of 
knowledge ; and I have often witnessed the extraordinary elasticity 
of minds from which the pressure has been judiciously removed. 
This suggestion of mine led to many conversations, which ter- 
minated in my consenting to furnish for the first annual volume of 
the Board of Agriculture an essay after the plan alluded to, upon 
agriculture and rural economy. It is my intention to throw into a 
familiar form, the amount of the knowledge I have acquired on the 
subject, from books and from a somewhat extensive practice ; not 
conducted, however, I confess, under the most auspicious circum- 
stances ; for with little previous knowledge that way, | commenced 
my operations in what was scarce better than a wilderness, and 
without an. intelligent neighbour of any description to correct my 
errors by his advice or example. I feel that it would have been 
incalculably advantageous to myself, if proper views on this impor- 
tant subject had been thrown in my way when I first settled in the 
country, somewhat in the form in which I now contemplate to 
offer my own to the public. 


Of the merits of the first volume, which is now before us, we 
do not assume to be adequate judges. It consists of about four 
hundred pages of original matter, from the pen of the gentleman 
we have named, and of some miscellaneous papers, the principal 
ones being a Geological Survey of the County of Albany, commu- 
nicated by the Agricultural Society of that county, to the Board 
of Agriculture; some correspondence on agricultural subjects, 
betwixt General Washington and Sir John Sinclair, first Presi- 
dent of the British Board of Agriculture, and a very interesting 
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agricultural Address to the Albemarle Society, by the ex-president 
James Madison, at that time president of the Agricultural Society 
of Albemarle County, in Virginia. If the testimony, however, 
of strangers may be deemed conclusive as to its value, we 
would state, that, amongst the many quarters where it was 
favourably received, the Royal and Central Society of Agri- 
culture at Paris was so well satisfied with the report of one 
of their committees on the subject, that a very complimentary 
letter was written by their order, accompanied with the present 
of a copy of the whole of their works, consisting, we believe, of 
betwixt thirty and forty volumes. The evidence of this ver y 
liberal conduct on the part of the French Royal Society, is found 
at page 526 of volume second of the Memoirs of the Board. 
‘This second volume was published 1 in the year 1823, and consists 
chiefly of original communications from American farmers, with 
some extracts from British works on agriculture. The third 
volume, being of a similar character, was ‘published i in the spring 
of the present year, and will be the last, the functions of the 
Board of Agriculture having ceased with the expiration of the 
laws for the improvement of agriculture and manufactures. 

As we have before stated, those laws are generally considered 
to have been very beneficial to the agricultural interests of the 
State by which they were enacted, and to have more than repaid 
the amount of the appropriations which their administration has 
cost to the public treasury. ‘The general solicitude for their 
revival is to us a sufficient evidence of this fact, apart from the 
numerous proofs more immediately within the know ledge of 
agricultural people. It would seem, then, to want some explana- 
tion why a legislature, two thirds of which, at least, are generally 
practical farmers, should have hesitated to revive laws so imme- 
diately connected with their own interests, which have been 
beneficial at home, and gained honour broad. 

We understand that it is mainly to be attributed to the imperfec- 
tion of the laws, which were altogether experimental in the State. 
Popular as the measure was, of extending legislative encourage- 
ment to agriculture and manufactures, an impression had been 
made at a particular period during their existence, that some of 
the officers of the County Societies had not acted impartially in 
the discharge of their duties; that indeed the laws had been 
inadvertently framed in such a manner, as to give the wealthy 
farmers an advantage over the poorer ones. How far this was 
true, we do not know, but attempts were made to repeal the laws 
on this alleged account, without success; from which it may be 
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inferred, that the allegations were not sustained, and that they very 

probably came from disappointed candidates for premiums at the 
agricultural fairs. In the spring of 1825, when the laws expired, 

a concurrent resolution was passed by both houses, calling upon 
the Board of Agriculture to report to the legislature, whether it 
would be expedient to continue the old laws, or to amend them 
in such a manner as would be acceptable to the farming interest. 
The report was made, but, owing to the multiplicity of public 
business, the legislature rose without acting upon this and some 
other important matters. At the last session, in 1825-6, the 
friends of the system were divided in opinion; some were for 
reviving the old laws with some modification, whilst a report 
was made to the senate, by their committee on agriculture, 
recommending the establishment of an agricultural college or 
school ; but the vast schemes for internal improvement engross- 
ing the attention of the legislature, the session passed over with- 
out any law being enacted. And as far as we are informed, we 
see no reason to believe, that the friends of agricultural improve- 
ment will have better success in future. ‘The great subject of 
internal improvement is agitating the State of New York in every 
direction ; lateral canals from numerous districts, to be connected 
with the great canal, will be loudly called for; the proposed 
State road, too, will concentrate all the force of the counties 
adjoining the Pennsylvania and New Jersey lines. All these 
projects look to appropriations out of the public treasury for their 
execution, and combinations will undoubtedly be made of a very 
powerful character, in and out of the legislature, to ensure their 
success. For these reasons, and because it is a very trouble- 
some concern to carry a bill through the legislature, we doubt 
whether we shall hear any more of laws for the improvement of 
agriculture and manufactures. In two particular ends, the late 
laws have been pre-eminently useful to the agricultural interests. 
By combining the efforts of the most numerous, and not least 
important of all the classes of society, for their common improve- 
ment, the effect has certainly been produced of elevating the 
vocation of farming, both with its followers and with the public at 
large. Before these laws were enacted, the condition of a farmer 
was held in very low estimation. It is not so at present; a 
very great change has been wrought in this respect; there is 
not a town in the State at present, which cannot boast of some 
well educated men, who are proud of their calling, and who 
exercise it to great advantage, following the most approved 
methods of cultivation, and introducing the most profitable breeds 
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of animals. Such men are invaluable; for common farmers are 
instructed by example rather than by precept. ‘The other end 
which has been obtained by these laws, is the introduction of 
so many valuable breeds of animals into the State; and this, 
deeming it to be entirely owing to the emulation produced by 
these laws, we consider an ample return, of itself, for the whole 
amount of the appropriations which the public treasury has 
furnished during their existence. 

A broad foundation being now laid for future improvement, 
both in agriculture and rural economy, by means of the success- 
ful administration of the late laws, we think the State of New 
York has greater reason for rejoic ing that those laws have ex- 
isted, than for regretting their suspension or entire discontinuance. 
If the older counties are unwilling that their agricultural societies 
should cease to exist altogether, with such a mass of information 
as has been now obtained, they can be re-organized with great 
ease, and under much more promising circumstances than hereto- 
fore ; nor is there any serious obstacle in the way of the zealous 
friends of such a measure, for under the old system ev ery 
member of a County Society was obliged to subscribe a certain 
sum of money to entitle him to the privileges of membership, 
and those voluntary subscriptions even now will raise a moderate 
fund adequate to keeping up that lively emulation for pre- 
eminence, which has distinguished many of the farmers of the 
County Societies. 

Upon the whole, we think there is much to admire, both in 
the policy of the late laws, and the happy and successful adminis- 
tration of them. They are universally felt to have been very 
honourable to the State. Nor, indeed, ought it to be forgotten, 
that the gentlemen who were at the head of the administration of 
those laws, and to whose unpretending and untiring efforts much 
of their success is due, have acted from first to last without any 
compensation for their services, which have been attended with 
great expense, and much personal troyble and responsibility. 

The volumes we have thus slightly noticed, will be a lasting 
memorial of their claims to public consideration. 
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Al Letter to the Hon. Isaac Parker, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Massachusetts, containing Remarks on 
the Dislocation of the Hip Joint, occasioned by the Publication 
4 a Trial which took alee at Machias, in the State of Maine, 

une, 1824. By Joun C. Warren, M.D. Professor of Anato- 
my and Surgery in Harvard University, and Acting Surgeon 
in the Massachusetts General Hospital. With an “Appe ndix 
of Documents from the Trial necessary to wlustrate the history 
of the Case. Cc ambridge. 1826. S8vo. pp. 142. 


THe exact purpose of this publication will be best understood 
by stating briefly the circumstances which have occasioned it. 
Mr Lowell of Machias, several years since, was injured by a fall 
from his horse. His surgeons, Drs Faxon and Hawks, at that 
time pronounced that the head of the thigh bone was dislocated, 
and attempted its reduction; in which operation they professed 
to have succeeded. Still, upon rising from his bed, at a consid- 
erable distance of time after the injury, he finds himself a cripple, 
and is subsequently informed by his attendants that his bone has 
been in some way again put out of its place. 

In about three months he came to Boston, and applied to the 
author of the pamphlet before us, who after a careful examination, 
concluded that the bone was dislocated downward and backward 
into the ischiatic notch; and that nothing could be done for its 
relief, on account of the time which had elapsed since the accident. 
Still, at the request of Mr Lowell, he was admitted into the 
Massachusetts Hospital, and after an examination by the board of 
consulting surgeons, who concurred in opinion with Dr Warren, 
he was subjected to the application of pullies and an attempt 
was made to reduce the bone, which, it is hardly necessary to say, 
proved unsuccessful. 

After this operation at the hospital, the patient submitted to two 
other attempts at reduction, and then returned home with the 
intention of prosecuting his original medical attendants for dam- 
ages. He mentioned this purpose to Dr Warren, who very 
promptly and earnestly dissuaded him from such a course ; 
assuring him that his case was one of great difficulty, and one 
in which men of the best medical knowledge might fail. Still he 

ersisted, and after gaining a verdict in two trials, lost it in a 
third. It is the published report of this third trial which has 
given immediate occasion for the publication of Dr Warren. 

The plaintiff apparently grounds his action upon the opinion 
of the Saas faculty ; concluding that if his bone be still out 
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of joint, it probably never was put in place; or, if put in place 
and again dislocated, that proper measures were not taken to 
remedy this second injury. Accordingly his suit is brought for 
ignorance, malepractice, and neglect, and is supported by the 
testimony of Dr Warren and the consulting surgeons of the Hos- 
pital in regard to the state of the limb; and by that of some 
other persons in regard to the charge of neglect. 

The principal point in the defence is an attempt to throw 
discredit upon the opinion of Dr Warren, rather than directly 
to support the character and practice of the defendants. With 
this object the counsel for the defendants indulged himself in a strain 
of ridicule and sarcasm not only of the individual himself against 
whom his efforts were directed, but against every thing with which 
he was connected, and undertakes to show at once the absurdity 
of the opinion advanced by him, and the folly and cruelty of the 
operation performed at the Hospital. Many of the passages in 
this argument exceed even the license of speech allowed to law- 
yers (and that is saying a great deal), and contain bold reflections 
upon professional character, which it is, to say the least, foolish 
and presumptuous for any man to express who is not better 
acquainted with the subject. 

o sift the matter down to its real merits, however, and separate 
the argument of this speech, from its declamation, the defendants 
attempt to show, that no such dislocation can take place as that 
which Dr Warren describes this to have been, and that probably 
Mr Lowell’s hip was not dislocated at all. 

With regard to the first point,—the possibility of such a species 
of dislocation as that which Dr Warren describes this to be, he 
makes out his case so clearly as hardly to admit of a doubt. He 
shows that such an accident is possible from the nature of the 
structure of the parts ; he adduces in confirmation the opinion of 
various authors ;—and finally appeals to actual dissections to show 
that such an injury has taken place, has continued without 
remedy during life, and has been the subject of examination 
after death. | 

It is true that there are some writers and those of great 
eminence, who have expressed their belief that this species of 
dislocation does not occur. But this opinion has been founded 
either upon anatomical reasoning, which leads them to judge that 
such an event is not, from the structure of the parts, likely to 
happen ; or upon the circumstance, that in the course of a very 
extensive experience, they have never known it to happen. Yet 
it is obvious that the opinions of a great many individuals formed 
VOL. IV. a2 
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in this way, are not, taken all together, sufficient to outweigh the 
testimony of a single competent observer, who affirms that he 
has himself known this accident to occur. ‘To show indeed of 
how little value is a judgment with relation to such a subject, 
when founded upon a prior reasoning alone, or the experience, 
however extensive, of any single individual, it will be only neces- 
sary to state, that a surgeon of very extensive experience and 
considerable reputation, Benjamin Bell, speaks with hesitation, 
of the existence of a species of hip dislocation which other 
surgeons regard as the most common of all. The following 
remarks give a very fair explanation of this difference of opinion 
among surgeons. 


The difference of opinions among surgeons, eminent for their 
knowledge and experience, requires some explanation. This will 
be found, I apprehend, in the fact, that surgical practitioners of 
great experience are naturally inclined to the be lief, that they must 
themselves have witnessed every important variety of accident and 
disease, and that what they have not seen does not exist. What 
other explanation can we put on the assertion of Mr Bell, that the 
dislocation on the Dorsum ilii has rarely been witnessed, and that 
the dislocation in the foramen ovale is the most common species ? 
Or how else can we understand that Mr Sharp, the greatest En- 
glish surgeon of his time, and highly esteemed at the present day, 
should have doubted the existence of any hip dislocation? Mr 
Benjamin Bell did the same in the earlier part of his practice, ull 
experience led him to a different conclusion. Such errors will 
teach us to view, with a reasonable degree of caution, the round 
and positive assertions of practitioners, who would put down estab- 
lished opinions by their own solitary experience ; and they also 
shew us the necessity of exercising our own judgments in a fair 
comparison and estimate of opposing facts, as observed by dif- 
ferent authors. 


The impossibility of this species of dislocation was the point 
principally laboured by the defendants’ counsel, who, like the gen- 
erality of his brethren of the robe, seems to be in a most unhappy 
state of ignorance with regard to the nature of medical evidence, 
and presumes that, having proved his general law, the conclusion in 
this particular must necessarily follow,—and that Mr Lowell, of 
course, could not have undergone this species of luxation. Dr 
Warren however, having made it appear that this kind of 
accident may happen and has ha appraen ,—it then becomes a 
question whether it happened to Mr Lowell. With regard to 


this, there are three different opinions. 
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First, —that of the original attendant surgeons, who pronounced 
that there was in the first instance a dislocation, if we recollect 
right, into the foramen ovale, which was reduced,—and that there 
was also a subsequent or secondary dislocation, whether of the 
same kind or not does not appear. 

Second,—that of Dr Nathan Smith, who believes that there 
was no dislocation ; and, seems to insinuate either that the head 
of the bone was driven through the socket! or the pelvis frac- 
tured ; and that the lengthening of the limb was produced by the 
preternatural contraction and relaxation of the muscles situated 
about the hips. 

Third,—that of Dr Warren ; and the symptoms described bear 
him out in the opinion which he formed of the nature of the 
derangement, at the time he saw Mr Lowell, and he expressly 
avoids giving an opinion as to the situation of the parts immediate- 
ly after the accident. 

It is worthy of remark in connexion with this statement, that 
although the opinion of Dr Smith, or the deponent A, as Dr 
Warren chooses to call him, is relied upon by the defendants’ 
counsel to prove that Dr Warren had mistaken the case, yet that 
it is in fact more at variance with the opinion originally formed 
by the defendants, than that of Dr Warren himself. Dr Smith 
says that there has been no dislocation, and is now no dislocation ; 
the defendants say that there was at first a dislocation, that there 
was a second dislocation which was not reduced, and of course 
they must admit that there is now a dislocation. What can be 
more diametrically opposed than these two opinions? Whilst on 
the other hand, that of Dr Warren is not absolutely incompatible 
with the correctness of that of the defendants at the time it was 
formed ; for as will be seen by an extract made below, it is 
possible that in the act of attempting reduction, the head of the 
bone might have passed from the foramen ovale into the ischiatic 
notch, or the bone, having been put in place by the first operation, 
might have been, by some accidental occurrence, “a fit” for 
instance, again thrown out of the socket and lodged in a different 
direction. if Dr Smith is right, the defendants were indeed 
most egregiously mistaken. If Dr Warren was right, they were 
also probably mistaken, but not certainly,—and at any rate it was 
a mistake far less discreditable to them than the other. 

There is no essential point, as it seems to us, which Dr War- 
ren does not make out as clearly as the case admits ; and there 
is abundant evidence every where, of the disposition manifested 
by him to avoid casting any reflection upon the practitioners 
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originally in attendance upon the case. His advice Was given 
very decidedly against the institution of the suit ; his evidence was 
wrung from him very unwillingly and only constrained by the ne- 
cessary legal measures,—and he constantly admits the difficulty 
there is in deciding, upon the nature of such accidents, and the 
liability of all surgeons to occasional error in their opinions. 

But notwithstanding this forbearance, it seems that both before 
and since the trial, his character has been made the object of 
constant and systematic attack in newspapers published in the 
town where the defendants reside, originating apparently in them 
or their friends. 


These productions were, it should seem, printed for a more 
extensive distribution, than the ordinary circulation of the paper. 
Many copies were sent me, mostly by anonymous friends, and @ 
considerable part of them I| found to be printed with one blank 
side of the newspaper, additional copies of this series being struck 
off for a more enlarged diffusion of their contents, and, as I have 
since learned, distributed by the defendant. I might add, that I 
have received from Maine, through the post-office, anonymous 
writings of an abusive character, probably the production of med- 
ical students, who had been deceived as to my opinions and 
dispositions, by the pamphlet of the attorney, and the newspaper 
publications. ‘They afford additional proof of the disadvantages 
resulting from publications of the description of the report of this 
trial ; since its allusions and insinuations seem to encourage and 
support those, who are ready to improve any opportunity to attack 
the reputation of others. 


These publications, it appears, contain a great variety of 
misrepresentations, and are in a strain altogether disgraceful to 
any member of a liberal profession, and from the specimen given 
in Dr Warren’s book, they are but little likely to mend matters 
for the defendants. For, if we take the history of the case with the 
statements made by this writer, he places the surgeon originally 
attending Mr Lowell in one of the following predicaments ;— 


First, that by the attempt made for reduction, the bone was 
actually reduced ; yet, when it afterwards got out of place in a fit, 
or in some other strange way, the defendant, though seeing the 
disordered state of the limb, made no attempt to restore it to its place. 

Secondly. Or that when the reduction was attempted, the head 
of the bone was not moved from the situation in the foramen ovale, 
where, it is said, he found it. 

Thirdly. Or that at the time of the grating and change of 
direction of the limb, the head of the bone was slipped from the 
foramen ovale to the ischiatic notch, or os ischium. 
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I wish not to be understood as bringing either of these charges ; 
but to leave the matter to the decision of the newspaper writers 
among themselves ; and, in settling the question, they must take 
particularly into view what Sir Astley Cooper has said on the third 
case. ‘ Although a dislocation in the foramen ovale may be oc- 
casionally reduced by attempts made in a very inappropriate 
direction, yet the following case will show the mischief which may 
occasionally arise from an error in this respect. I once saw the 
following instance. A boy, sixteen years old, had a dislocation of 
the thigh into the foramen ovale ; he was placed upon his sound 
side, and an extension of the superior part of the thigh was made 
perpendicularly. ‘The surgeon then pressed down the knee, but 
the thigh being at that moment advanced, the head of the bone 
was thrown backward, and passed into the ischiatic notch, from 
which situation it could not afterwards be reduced.”’ 


Here we leave this business, and trust that all the parties con- 
cerned will also find it for their interest to let it subside. It seems 
to us, however, unfortunate for the circulation and effect of his 
book, that Dr Warren should have permitted it to extend under 
his hands to so great a size. It is to be recollected that the 
impression made by the trial has been more upon the public than 
the faculty, and that this answer should have been such as to 
excite, but not fatigue, the attention of unprofessional readers. 
This we should fear would not be the case. The essential points 
of the case are buried and obscured under a mass of details, 
which have only a very indirect bearing upon it. This, although 
a very good method of propping up a bad cause, is injurious to 
a good one. A moderate-sized pamphlet, of thirty or forty pages 
at most, might have been made to contain every thing which is 
really important in the present publication, and would have been 
more easily read and understood, and more widely circulated. 





Hints to My Countrymen. By An American. New York. 
1826. 12mo. pp. 216. 


WE have been not a little puzzled, in setting out with our 
remarks on this book, to determine what is its subject, in order 
that we may give the expected information to our readers. In 
one page we meet with a disquisition on natural history, in the 
next with a tale in verse; in one place we have an eulogium on 
silver spoons and yellow buttons, in another a speculation on 
morals; and the story of a Yankee trick is followed by a disser- 
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tation on the benefits of education. Then we have a sermon, a 
tale of witchcraft and gramerye, maxims of political and domestic 
economy, an analysis of the New England beverage, flip, traits 
of New England manners, anecdotes of the Revolutionary war, 
exhortations to the cultivation of fruit, useful directions on hus- 
bandry, and finally an account of the good city of Boston, with 
which every Bostonian ought to be pleased. In short, there is 
almost as great a variety of topics handled in this little work as 
in any of the famous books of Dr Kitchener. Not that we esteem 
it the less on account of the miscellaneous nature of its contents ; 
for we come to the end of it a good deal entertained, sufficientl 
lectured and instructed, and no way fatigued. It is evidently the 
production of a man of knowledge and observation, whose reflec- 
tions have taken a practical direction, who speculates judiciously 
on those common things and common occupations, which make 
so much of the substance of our welfare and comfort, and who 
sits down to write upon these subjects just as he would talk about 
them to his neighbours. ‘The desire of making his work useful 
to all classes of readers, has led ‘him to adopt a familiar, colloquial 
style,—a quality of which there is perhaps rather an excess. The 
ambition of sprightliness is sometimes a little too manifest, and there 
is now and then a meeting of those odd phrases, which have 
been called Yankee wit. We are not, however, disposed to find 
much fault with these things, provided they make the work more 
acceptable to those for whom it was intended, as it is possible 
they may, although we doubt whether they are necessary even 
for this purpose. At all events, we are very willing to overlook 
them for the sake of the good sense and good nature which per- 
vade the work. 

It is obvious, that a production of this kind cannot be the 
subject of a regular analysis. ‘To know what is in the book, our 
readers must see the book itself; for it bids defiance to that 
industrious and ingenious class of reviewers, who make abstracts 
and abridgments of the works that come under their notice. We 
shall, however, give a sample or two of the author’s Hints. The 
following is a gentle one, on the subject of lotteries. 


That this frightful source of vice and misery among the people 
should not only be tolerated, but receive the sanction of govern- 
ments, in a country where there is certainly no want of good sense 
upon general subjects, would seem incredible. Now that they are 
discontinued in England, what will Mr Peel, Mr Huskisson, and 
Mr Canning say for the innocence of the young republic! Our 
friends over the water have solid virtues after all. Mr Walsh, in 
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his letters on France, states, that a hundred suicides annually are 
there attributed to the lotteries. Colquhoun, in his ‘+ Police of the 
Metropolis,” has shown the frightful extent of the evil. New 
York, to her everlasting honour, has in her amended constitution 
prohibited them. ‘The lotteries, however, granted in this state be- 
fore the constitution was amended, still continue in existence, with 
what right deserves inquiry. But what can a single state do to 
eradicate the mischief, while other states send forth these poisons ? 
The plea for them is, that they are sources of revenue! Can any 
policy be more wretched than to attempt to gain revenue from 
those very vices which governments create? A committee in 
parliament, as long since as 1808, used this language; ‘“‘ That the 
foundation of the lottery system was so radically vicious, that your 
committee feels convinced, that under no system of regulations 
that can be devised, will it be possible for parliament to adopt it as 
an efficacious plan of revenue, and at the same time divest it of 
all the evils of which it has hitherto proved so baneful a source.” 
M. Say, in his admirable treatise on Political Economy, says, 
‘‘ When a government derives a profit from the licensing lotteries 
and gaming-houses, what does it else but offer a premium to a vice 
most fatal to domestic happiness, and destructive to national pros- 
perity ? How disgraceful is it to see a government thus acting as a 
pander to irregular desires, and imitating the fraudulent conduct 
it punishes in others, by holding out to want and avarice the bait 
of hollow and deceitful chance?” ‘The mischief in the country is 
not glaring and palpable, because in the country there is little of 
the traffic, and therefore it is that the people are not well informed 
upon the subject. They may rest assured, however, that the vices 
of the cities will in the end reach them. They are not aware of 
the enormous profits made by the offices, nor of the host of persons 
thus supported in worthless employments, which bring not a dollar 
to the state. Indeed the whole system is fraud, extravagance, and 
waste. No mode of gaming is so expensive, and this expense, too, 
must fall, in the main, upon unthinking, unhappy wretches, who 
know not how to take care of themselves. A friend informed me 
that he went often to the most famous gaming-house in Paris, and 
one of the most noted in the world. The Allies were then in Paris. 
There he often saw General Blucher, and always at the game 
rouge et noir, red and black, from the colour of the table. He 
carried his Napoleons in rouleaux, done up like cartridges, ten or 
twenty in acartridge. It was reported that this sport more than 
once emptied his pockets, which, however, were filled again by his 
master the king of Prussia. Be this as it may, when the rich game 
and lose, they usually have resources left, but the loss to the poor 
is irretrievable. A calculation, demonstrating the chances of the 
table, gave a profit of two per cent. only in its favour. ‘Twice that 
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amount would probably not pay the profits of the lottery offices here, 
and that is in addition to the usual allowance of fifteen per cent. 
to’the lottery. This species of gaming, so fatal to the poor and 
unthinking, is a deep disgrace to the age in which we live, and 
still more so to a country which boasts of its virtue and good sense. 


What the State of New York has done towards the prohibition 
of lotteries, will be to her honour, or not, just as her subsequent 
conduct is of a piece with this beginning. It is already time for 
her legislature to inquire, to use the expression of our author, 
by what right the old lotteries continue in existence. This is a 
duty which she owes to herself quite as much as that of incor- 
yorating new banks and digging new canals. It is curious to see 
row these lotteries have lately multiplied themselves into a sort 
of omnipresence, till some of the streets in a certain great city 
seem converted into rows of lottery shops, and boys stand at 
every corner to thrust printed schemes and advertisements of 
lucky lottery offices into the hands of the passers by. It realizes 
the poetic fable of the sorcerer Kehama, who attacked and 
entered the city of Yamen by all its gates at once. It was 
thought by the convention, who framed the present constitution 
of New York, that these beneficial institutions would soon expire 
by the operation of the conditions on which they were granted ; 
but at present they not only seem destined to endure to an 
indefinite longevity, but to be endowed with a new youth and a 
tenfold measure of activity. Never, we believe, was this species 
of gambling carried on to a greater extent than at present. It 
might also be well to inquire, how it happens, that, while the 
tickets of lotteries, granted by other states, are forbidden te be 
sold in the State of New York, we have advertisements staring 
us in the face as we walk the streets, offering for sale the tickets 
of the “ Dismal Swamp” Lottery, and other foreign lotteries of 
equally ominous name. Is it that unlawful gains are the most 
tempting, or that public opinion is not strong enough against these 
institutions to cause the laws to be respected? One would 
imagine, that the sight of the crowds about the lottery offices, 
upon what are called the drawing days, which follow fast upon 
each other, would be sufficient to set public opinion right on this 
subject. Any man, if he has not forgotten his own nature, who 
beholds the great number of people, evidently in extreme poverty, 
besieging the doors of these places, on such occasions, and 
observes the despair of those who had paid their last penny for a 
ticket which now brings them a blank, must, we think, go away 
not only with an exalted admiration of the philosophy of those 
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wh6 make their fortunes by the folly of these poor creatures, but 
with some pretty distinct convictions of the necessity of putting 
an end to this evil. 

The author is a patriot, of course, and a warm admirer of the 
institutions of his country, and the character of his countrymen. 
In one instance, however, it seems to us, that this admiration is 
rather misplaced. In one of the articles in the volume, entitled 
‘“The Book Merchant’s Tour,” we have a supposed traveller re- 
Jating his journeys through the United States. In passing through 
one of the streets of New York, at ten o’clock in the evening, he 


hears the cry of “ Watch! watch!” ‘“ Now a crv of watch! 
d 


watch!” says the traveller, ‘‘ brings together all the standers or 
goers by, whether engaged in that useful calling or not. I being 
one of them, proceeded to the place whence the voice issued, 
and was asked by a coloured man at the door, if I belonged to 
the watch. At this moment one of those city guardians stepped 
up, and was immediately recognised by the tenant of the premises. 
‘Here,’ said he, ‘take this man to Bridewell, I will lodge my com- 
plaint against him in the morning.’ No sooner said than done ; 
off he went in legal custody.” The traveller then enters into a 
conversation with the coloured man, who gives him, to be sure, a 
very good reason why he gave the white gentleman in custody to 
the watchman, of which, however, that obsequious guardian of the 
night has not heard a single word, he having instantly gone off with 
his charge to the watch-house. This incident inspires the traveller 
with ‘ pleasing ideas of liberty and safety,” and he goes on his 
way rejoicing. Now as we learn that. the work which we are 
reviewing, is to be republished in London, we protest against its 
being supposed by the English reader, who in his simplicity may 
understand this account literally, that the watchmen in New York 
are so much the servants of the coloured people, that they will 
carry either a white or a black man to the watch-house on their 
simple direction, without further explanation ; and that in this 
respect a coloured man actually possesses no more power than 
an individual of unmixed European descent. 

In the following passage, however, we must admit, that the 
author has shown a good reason for his complacency in the man- 
ners of his countrymen; the facts here mentioned are a most 
beautiful exemplification of that purity of morals, which is cher- 
ished by the principle of self-respect pervading all classes of 
people among us, and which, we hope, will preserve us to a late 
period in a good degree from the vices and miseries which seem 
entailed upon older communities. 

VOL. IV. 53 
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As the purity of the female sex is, perhaps, above all others, the 
redeeming individual and national virtue ; no fact that can illus- 
trate the character of our country, can be deemed out of place in 
a work like the present. The autho: intended to have inserted 
this note, where he has heretofore mentioned the town of Chelms- 
ford, in the state of Massachusetts. At that place, as is generally 


well known, there is one of the most flourishing cotton manufac- 


turing establishments in the United States. It sprung into existence 
about four years ago. Seventeen hundred thousand dollars have 
already been expended there, and in that time there has been an in- 
crease of the population, of between three and four thousand. This 
establishment belongs to gentlemen residing in Boston, and in that 
neighbourhood. There is not in it a single individual whose skill 
is deemed important to its success, whose professional knowledge 
has been gained in a foreign country. ‘Those who have the best 
means of forming an opinion, informed the author, that labour was 
not dearer than in similar establishments in England, for which 
they assign these reasons; first, that a greater proportion of the 
work is performed by females here than there ; second, some kinds 
of work are done by females here, which are not done there but 
by men ; third, the regular, orderly, and virtuous character of the 
labourers. This establishment arose out of a similar one at 
Waltham, which is about eight miles from Boston. That at 
Waltham, commenced its operations soon after the late war. In 
1825, there were about four hundred girls employed in it. These 
girls are generally the daughters of farmers in the neighbouring 
country; they earn more money in the cotton mills, than they 
could elsewhere. Many marry; when this takes place, they leave 
the establishment. When the business commenced at Waltham, 
the girls were made to understand, that the slightest suspicion 
entertained of the regularity of their condnct, would be the ground 
of dismissal; and that public opinion in the society, must constitute 
its law. That if a female was found in company with a man at an 
unseasonable hour, she would be discarded without further inquiry 
or proof. Upon one occasion a girl fell under suspicion from 
having violated this rule ; her companions instituted a complaint 
against her; she came to the superintendent with tears in her 
eyes, averring her innocence; he told her he was sorry for her 
case, if such was the fact, but that there was no help for it. Down 
to the time mentioned in 1825, in a society of four hundred girls, 
but a single case of gross misconduct ever came to the knowledge 
of the managers of the institution. Surely, without vain boasting, 
our country may be proud of a fact like this. We cannot but 
deplore the existence of vice any where, and more especially in a 
country so manroreng as. England; and when we mention the 
notorious profligacy of the females m the manufacturing establish- 
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ments in Manchester, it is but to warn our countrymen of the 
necessity of moral and intellectual cultivation, and to teach them, 
that the final and certain prosperity of all institutions, will be found 
to have no other sure basis. 


The hint contained in the following characteristic passage is 
not only wholesome but savoury, and we cannot but express our 
hope, that the owners of the soil, who are of course proprietors 
of the greater part of the sunshine, will make haste to profit 
by it. 


Truly, I had almost forgotten the purpose for which I com- 
menced this epistle ; it was, however, to acknowledge the receipt 
of the French fruit trees, which you have been so good as to send 
me, and which I brought home on the top of the coach. The bark 
of the trees looks just like what I suppose the king means, when 
he talks of “ beautiful France.” Oh that we could make the fruits 
common here also among the people! what an increase of temper- 
ance would there be! The fruits were given for the labourers as 
well as others; they can afford to eat them; and as you once well 
observed, a man who has the industry and taste to raise a peach or 
a grape, in our latitude, and in our vallies, where they will often 
flourish, is fit to talk toa king. Was there ever a finer sun for 
ripening most of the fruits, than we have? Jn England the sun is 
not so hot; and when the peach is shown in the shops in the 
neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, the Nantucket boys (as 
they tell me), who live upon a cold, bleak island, where it is not 
raised, and who go upon, and over the water, as naturally as young 
ducks, are sometimes asked half a crown for it. Carraccioli, the 
Venetian ambassador, swore that he had eaten no ripe fruit in 
England, but roasted apples. This, however, cannot be quite true, 
for we know that they have some fine fruits. Gentlemen who have 
lived at Paris, say that the peaches have not prettier blushes there, 
and that they are not more delicious than here. I cannot but 
think that the grapes, the peaches, and the other fruits, are the 
cause of there being so many laughing people in France; and, 
what is of great moment to us, so few drinking people there. The 
blush, what can that signify to a man working in the dirt? some 
will exclaim. The blush which comes and goes upon the labourer’s 
chaste daughter, can he say that he does not admire that? Next 
to the blush that comes and goes, is that which stays upon the 
peach. 


The account of the tame Irishmen kept in Boston, will amuse 
the reader. ‘The Bostonians,” says our author, “are very 
quiet and orderly, soft in their speech, their voices low and 
gentle ;” and in the passage which follows, he makes the Boston 
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Irish no less so. We nope there is no reason to suspect that they 
are any more so. We have heard of riots lately in Boston,— 
not of Irish riots,—but of riots among the peaceable Yankee 
population, who had taken it into their heads to pull down the 
houses of their equally peaceable Lrish brethren,—a very inno- 
cent diversion, no doubt, but, we believe, contrary to statute. 


The Jrish in Boston! I looked at them too; there are said to 
be about sixteen hundred. Now an Irishman in New England is 
like a cock on a strange dunghill. A tame Irishman, that has 
been caged for a while, I love; he is even the more interesting 
for having once run wild; just as they say in the Circus, the best 
horses are made of those that at first were ‘clear devil.” Then 
again, at home he is a persecuted man, and that is reason enough 
why an American should love him. He its obliged to say his 
prayers, as they are written in a book for him by strangers ; and 
if he will not do that, he must live in a hovel, sleep on straw, feed 
upon potatoes, and be left out of the account when God’s reason- 
able creatures are considered. Oh! the liberty of mind and 
action! how soon it furnishes a man with a good warm house, a 
clean bed, sound meat when he is well, good wholesome broths 
when he is sick ; how soon it makes a Christian and a gentleman 
of him. 

Could you have believed it? That softly way which the Boston 
people have of talking and walking, and doing every thing, the 
Irish have actually caught. ‘They do not run about the streets at 
night, with a fiddler at their head, and a dozen base women at 
their heels, yelling and screaming like so many Indians at a war 
dance. During the whole time that I was there, I never stumbled 
over a drunken [rishman in the streets, nor saw one take a stake 
out of his cart, and knock down his horse for not drawing a load 
which was beyond his strength. Should he do so, I verily believe, 
that the Boston people would draw a horse-skin over him, with 
mane, tail, and hair all on, harness him in a cart, and put him on 
the road ; indeed, I am not sure that they have not a law author- 
izing the magistrates to inflict such a punishment; if they have 
not, I am certain they ought to have. 

I inquired particularly about the Irish, of your friend , who 
has the true spirit of American liberty about him, in thought and 
deed ; thorough-going, and who does not hate any man, because 
he was born on the other side of the Neck—nor an Irishman, 
because he lights his candles when. his father dies. ‘ Sir,” said 
he, ‘‘with the aid of their venerable pastor and friend, Bishop 
Cheverus, we have tamed the Jrish in Boston ; they are as well 
behaved as our own people of this class. In this country, we must 
instruct them, we must educate them; bring them into the Ameri- 
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can fold, and not let them herd together, as is too often the case, 
in dens. We cannot afford here to support a single vicious man ; 
for he eats as much as another, is always a dainty dog, that will 
refuse a crust; and then again, by theft and robbery, destroys 
what would support three of your country children, if they are only 
kept clean, and allowed to eat but three times a day after they are 
two years old, which is the true way of bringing them up.” 





1. An Oration, delivered on the Fourth of July, 1826, at Boston. 
By Jostan Quincy. 8vo. pp. 30. 


to 


. An Oration, pronounced before the Republicans of Boston, the 
Fourth of July, 1826. By Davin L. Cuitp. 8vo. pp. 40. 


3. An Oration, delivered at Cambridge, on the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of American Independence. By Epwarp Everett. 8vo. 
pp. ol. 

4. An Oration, delivered in Salem, on the Fourth of July, 1826. 
By Henry Cotman. 8vo. pp. 23. 


. An Oration, delivered on the Fourth of July, 1826, at North- 
ampton. By Georce Bancrort. 8vo. pp. 26. 


on 


WHoeVER considers the state of our literature, must perceive, 
that occasional addresses form one of its most important branches. 
This arises from the character of our people and of our institu- 
tions. We are young, engaged in active business, and not arrived 
at well defined divisions in, the departments of intellectual labour. 
The men of talent, who are called upon to supply the intellectual 
wants of the community, are toiling like others in the bustle of 
life ; they cannot devote themselves to long secluded study ; they 
are obliged to condense their thoughts in haste, and throw them 
off in the shape of popular addresses. Moreover, our free insti- 
tutions make the people the source of power. Rank and influence 
spring from their favour, and authority consists mainly in the direc- 
tion of their will. Hence arises the necessity, which has been felt 
by men of talents in all free states, of coming directly before the 
people, to minister to their intellectual gratification. From these 
and similar causes, occasional addresses occupy a distinguished 
place among the departments of our literature, and contribute 
greatly to form the taste, guide the opinions, and increase the 
information of our people. Moreover, as their immediate cbject 
is the people’s approbation, they are fair indications of the degree 
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of mental cultivation, which exists in the community. It becomes, 

therefore, the duty of our criticai journals to bestow a share of 
attention on the principal productions of this class. Those which 
the late celebration of the anniversary of our Independence called 
forth, are superior to the common cast of Fourth of July orations, 
as befitted the occasion of our national jubilee. 

The first on our list is that of Mr Quincy. This oration is 
written with spirit and a high tone of patriotic feeling. The 
literary execution, also, is very creditable to the author, consider- 
inf that it was composed in haste, and amid the pressure of his 
numerous and arduous duties, as Mayor of Boston. Mr Quincy 
eloquently eulogizes the feelings which supported our ancestors 
at the period of the Revolution ; shows that the same spirit had 
prevailed from the first settlement of the country, and vindicates 
the fathers of New England, of the first and second generations, 
from the charge of enthusiasm. The following extract will enable 
our readers to judge of the character of this performance. 


Of a similar type is the self-denial, to which they submitted, 
and the hazards, which they voluntarily incurred, for the sake of 
that principle. By submission, they would, in their own time, 
have enjoyed peace, secured plenty, attained external protection 
under the shield of Great Britain, and in the gradual advance of 
society, they had reason to expect to arrive, even in the colonial 
state, at a very elevated and enviable condition of prosperity. On 
the other hand, what were the hazards of resistance? The untried 
and not to be estimated perils of civil war; ‘a people, in the gristle 
and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood,” to rush on the 
thick bosses of the buckler of the most powerful state in Europe ; 
the one most capable of annoying them; without arms or resources, 
to enter the lists with the best appointed nation on the globe; des- 
titute of a sloop of war, to wage hostilities with a country whose 
navies commanded every sea, and even their own harbours. In 
case of success,—the chance of anarchy and the unknown casual- 
ties attending a new organization of seciety. In case of failure,— 
exile, confiscation, the scaffold, the fate of some; to bear the 
opprobrious names of rebel and traitor, and to transmit them to a 
disgraced posterity, the fate of all. 

What appeals to selfishness! what to cupidity! what to love of 
ease, to fear, and to pusillanimity! But our fathers took counsel of a 
different spirit—of the pure, ethereal spirit which glowed and burned 
in their own bosoms. In spite of the greatness of the temptation and 
the certainty of the hazard, they resisted; and the front ranks of 
opposition were filled, not by a needy, promiscuous, unknown, and 
irresponsible crowd, but by the heart, and mind, and strength, of 
the colony; by the calm and calculating merchant: by the cautious 
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capitalist ; by the sedate and pious divine; by the far-looking, deep 
read lawyer ; by the laborious and intelligent mechanic. We have 
no need to repeat names. The entire soul, and sense, and sinew, 
of society were in action. 

The spirit of our revolution is not to be sought in this, or that, 
individual ; nor in this, or that, order of men. It was the mighty 
energy of the whole mass. It was the momentous heaving of the 
troubled ocean, roused, indeed, by the coming tempest, but pro- 
pelled onward by the lashing of its own waters, and by the awful, 
irresistible impulse of deep seated nassion and power. 

In this movement, those, who Were foremost, were not always 
those of most influence ; nor were the exciting causes always the 
most obtrusive to the eye. All were pressed forward by the spirit, 
inherent in the community,—by the force of public opinion and 
sense of duty, which never fell behind, but was often in advance of 
those, who were called leaders. 

The event has shown that our fathers judged rightly in this 
movement ; that their conception was just concerning their means 
and their duties; that they were equal to the crisis, in which 
Providence had placed them ; that, daring to be free, their power 
was equal to their daring. They vindicated liberty for themselves. 
They transmitted it to us, their posterity. There is no truer glory, 
no higher fame, known, or to be acquired among men. 

How different would have been our lot, at this day, both as men 
and citizens, had the revolution failed of success, or had the great 
principle of liberty, on which it turned, been yielded ! Instead of a 
people, free, enlightened, rejoicing in their strength, possessing a 
just consciousness of being the authors and arbiters of their own 
and their country’s destinies, we should have been a multitude, 
without pride of independence, without sense of state or national 
sovereignty ; looking across the ocean for our rulers; watching 
the Atlantic sky, as the cloud of court locusts, tempted by our 
greenness, came, ‘‘ warping on the eastern wind ;” waiting on the 
strand to catch the first glimpse of our descending master; some 
transatlantic chieftain; some royal favourite; some court syco- 
phant ; sent to govern a country, without knowing its interests ; 
without sympathy in its prospects; resting, in another hemisphere, 
the hopes of his fame and fortune. Our judges coming from afar. 
Our merchants denied all commerce, except with the parent state. 
Our clergy sent us, like our clothes, ready made; and cut in the 
newest court fashion. None but conformists allowed to vote. 
None but churchmen eligible. Our civil rights subject to crown 
officers. Our religious, to a foreign hierarchy, cold, selfish, vin- 
dictive, distant, solicitous about glebes and tithes, but reckless, 
among us, of the spread of the light of learning, or the influence 


of the Gospel. 
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The next address is that of Mr Child. In this, are set forth 
the solid advantages of our government, over other systems more 
showy, but less perfectly constituted, and the causes which have 
co-operated with our free institutions, in producing the present 
flourishing state of our country. Among these, are the absence 
of privileged classes, and the consequent necessity of exertion 
to procure respectability and influence ; our descent from the 
freest nation in Europe, at a period of intense thought upon the 
great problems of social and religious wellbeing ; and the rapid 
progress of scientific invention’ and discovery, during the time 
of our growth, which has not only added greatly to our physical 
comforts, but has roused men’s intellects, and kindled a spirit of 
inquiry, which has gone deeply into the question of civil rights, 
and the species of political institutions best fitted to secure them. 
The commencement of this oration will impress our readers 
favourably. 


If the goodness of governments were to be estimated by their 
splendour, we should have little reason to boast of that which our 
fathers erected, and of which our fathers’ fathers laid the deep 
foundation. But true wisdom has never been more distinguished 
by the extent of its benefits, than by the simplicity of its means. 
Our political, like our religious institutions, admit little of the 
ostentation of festivals and gala-days, little of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of foreign pageants; we do not wear the variegated 
robes, the ribbons, stars, and garters which shine in the holiday 
shows of older, and, as some say, wiser nations; we are not at- 
tached to their toys, nor dazzled by them. “ ‘The mountain-nymph, 
sweet Liberty,” needs not the aid of foreign ornament ; she requires 
no heavy panoply for defence, no meretricious finery for allurement. 
She is so beauteous in herself, and so benign in her benefits, that 
she wants not, and never shall want, hands to defend, and hearts 
to adore her. We will not, however, dispute with our brethren 
about tastes, if indeed this involve not something graver than a 
matter of taste; we are willing that they should prefer the forms 
which they have, to the substance which we offer; but we will 
combat the assertion, whether made at home or abroad; that our 
institutions, political and religious, are too simple, too intellectual, 
and too severe to take a strong and lasting hold on the affections 
of men. If these institutions preserve in a higher degree than was 
ever known before, public order and private security; if they 
afford the most perfect protection to honest industry, if they furnish 
the strongest incentives to the cultivation of knowledge and virtue ; 
if under their fostering power the meanest men, meanest not in 
talents and endowments, but in the gifts of fortune, may go forth 
from the lowest, and raise himself to the highest order of human 
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beings ; if he may pass by the only divine right, that of talents and 
integrity, from the cornfield to the halls of the capitol, from the 
plough to the presidency,—if such be the substantial blessings of 
these institutions, then we will rejoice on the anniversary of their 
birth, on the fiftieth return of tunis hallowed morning; and we 
will perform, with sincere devotion and rapturous enthusiasm the 
sublime and grateful solemnities of this august and joyous jubilee. 
We will break forth in songs and honours to the illustrious founders 
of our freedom; in hymns and ascriptions to the Almighty and 
Universal Mind, who inspired them with the wisdom and fortitude 
to begin, to pursue, and to complete so vast and excellent a work ; 
excellent we call it because we have found it so; because we find 
ourselves, our friends, and our neighbours enjoying a protection, a 
tranquillity, a prosperity, and above all opportunities for intellectual 
improvement and pleasure which we have not seen under other 
laws, and in other lands. No excisemen infest our towns and 
cities, no bandits our mountains, no reverend robbers decimate 
our flocks and our sheaves; no idle and loathsome vagrants swarm 
in our streets and public walks, no maimed victims of selfish ambi- 
tion supplicate in our highways; above all no pampered, heartless, 
mercenary soldiers intrude their odious presence, and their instru- 
ments of terror and of blood into our public assemblies. 


Mr Everett’s Oration, though less elaborately finished than 
some of his former addresses, is distinguished for eloquence, and 
for large views of the nature and effect of our political system. 
He eulogizes the disinterestedness of our fathers, in sacrificing 
their own ease to the establishment of principles, on which de- 
pended the welfare of their posterity ; the wisdom they displayed 
in the’ strife of argument, which preceded the strife of arms ; 
the importance of our declaration of independence, as marking 
the era of the introduction of the true principle of government, 
substituting the will of the people in the room of force, as the 
foundation of rule, and inculcating the great .doctrine of equality 
in the room of monopoly, which had characterized every former 
system ; the immediate consequence of which has been a vast 
increase of happiness flowing from the exercise of privileges, from 
which the mass of the people were before excluded. Moreover, 
the necessary result of the dependence of government on the 
popular will, is, that the public welfare must become the chief 
concern of the ruler, and that all those energies will be directed 
to the prosperity of the nation, which had been before em- 
ployed in the aggrandizement of the sovereign. Wars, therefore, 
which have generally sprung from the vanity and ambition of 
princes, which are hostile to the interest of the subject, and exist 
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for the most part in opposition to his will, must cease, or be 
greatly diminished, when that will has become the main spring 
of government. ‘The orator concludes with a display of the 
effects which our example has produced, and is producing, on the 
world. We extract the passage showing the inconsistency of 
wars with the republican system. 


But it is not merely an extension to all the members of society, 
of those blessings, which, under other systems, are monopolized by 
a few ;—great and positive improvements, I feel sure, are destined 
to flow from the introduction of the republican system. The first 
of these will be, to make wars less frequent, and finally to cause 
them to cease altogether. It was not a republican, it was the 
subject of a monarchy, and no patron of novelties, who said, 

War is a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 

A great majority of the wars, which have desolated mankind, 
have grown either out of the disputed titles and rival claims of 
sovereigns, or their personal character, particularly their ambition, 
or the character of their favourites, or some other circumstance 
evidently incident to a form of government which withholds from 
the people the ultimate control of affairs. And the more civilized 
men grow, strange as it may seem, the more universally is this the 
case. In the barbarous ages the people pursued war as an occu- 
pation ; its plunder was more profitable, than their labour at home, 
in the state of general insecurity. In modern times, princes raise 
their soldiers by conscription, their sailors by impressment, and 
drive them at the point of the bayonet and dirk, into the battles 
they fight for reasons of state. But in a republic, where the people, 
by their representatives, must vote the declaration of war, and 
afterwards raise the means of its support, none but wars of just 
and necessary defence can be waged. Republics, we are told, 
indeed, are ambitious,—a seemingly wise remark, devoid of mean- 
ing. Man is ambitious; and the question is, where will his ambi- 
tion be most likely to drive his country into war; in a monarchy 
where he has but to “cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war,”’ or 
in a republic, where he must get the vote of a strong majority of 
the nation? Let history furnish the answer. The book, which 
promised you, in its title, a picture of the progress of the human 
family, turns out to be a record, not of the human family, but of 
the Macedonian family, the Julian family, the families of York 
and Lancaster, of Lorraine and Bourbon. We need not go to the 
ancient annals to confirm this remark. We need not speak of 
those, who reduced Asia and Africa, in the morning of the world, 
to a vassalage from which they have never recovered. We need 
not dwell on the more notorious exploits of the Alexanders and 
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the Cesars, the men who wept for other worlds to visit with the 
pestilence of their arms. We need not run down the bloody line 
of the dark ages, when the barbarous North disgorged her ambi- 
tious savages on Europe, or when, at a later period, barbarous 
Europe poured back her holy ruffians on Asia; we need but look 
at the dates of modern history,—the history of civilized, balanced 
Europe. We here behold the ambition of Charles V, involving 
the continent of Europe in war, forthe first half of the sixteenth 
century, and the fiendlike malignity of Catherine de’ Medici and 
her kindred distracting it the other half. We see the haughty and 
cheerless bigotry of Philip, persevering in a conflict of extermina- 
tion for one whole age in the Netherlands, and darkening the 
English channel with his armada; while France prolongs her civil 
dissensions, because Henry IV was the twenty-second cousin of 
Henry III. We enter the seventeenth century, and again find the 
hereditary pride and bigotry of the House of Austria wasting 
Germany and the neighbouring powers with the Thirty Years’ 
war; and before the peace of Westphalia is concluded, England is 
plunged into the fiery trial of her militant liberties. Contempora- 
neously, the civil wars are revived in France, and the kingdom ts 
blighted by the passions of Mazarin. The civil wars are healed, 
and the atrocious career of Louis XIV begins; a half century of 
bloodshed and woe, that stands in revolting contrast with the 
paltry pretences of his wars. At length the peace of Ryswic is 
made in 1697, and bleeding Europe throws off the harness and 
lies down like an exhausted giant to repose. In three years, the 
testament of a doting Spanish king gives the signal for the 
Succession war; till a cup of tea spilt on Mrs Masham’s apron, 
restores peace to the afflicted kingdoms. Meantime the madman 
of the North had broken loose upon the world, and was running 
his frantic round. Peace at length is restored, and with one or 
two short wars, it remains unbroken, till, in 1740, the will of 
Charles VI occasions another testamentary contest; and in the 
gallant words of the stern but relenting moralist, 


The queen, the beauty, sets the world in arms. 


Eight years are this time sufficient to exhaust the combatants, and 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle is concluded; but, in 1755, the old 
French war is kindled in our own wilderness, and through the united 
operation of the monopolizing spirit of England, the party intrigues 
of France, and the ambition of Frederic, spread throughout 
Europe. The wars of the last generation I need not name, nor 
dwell on that signal retribution, by which the political ambition of 
the cabinets at length conjured up the military ambition of the 
astonishing individual, who seems, in our day, to have risen out of 
the ranks of the people, to chastise the privileged orders with rt 
iron scourge, with which they had so long afflicted mankind : 
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gather with his strong plebeian hands the fragrance of those palmy 
honours, which they had reared for three centuries in the bloody 
gardens of their royalty. It may well be doubted, whether, under 
a government like ours, one of all these contests would have taken 
place. Those that arose from disputed titles, and bequests of thrones, 
could not of course have existed; and making every allowance for 
the effect of popular delusion, it seems to me not possible, that 
a representative government would have embarked in any of the 
wars of ambition and aggrandizement, which fill up the catalogue. 


Mr Colman gives an animated sketch of the moral sublimity 
of our declaration of independence ; of the spirit which braved 
danger and difficulty in the struggle for liberty ; of the moderation 
which rested satisfied with its acquisition, and induced our troops 
to return quietly to their homes, with the wages of service un- 
paid; of the felicity of our country, springing from civil and 
religious liberty and the enjoyment of equal rights, and of the 
bright prospects which are opening to this western continent. 
Our readers can form an opinion of “this oration from the follow- 
ing extract. 


There is one circumstance in our social prosperity too prominent 
to be overlooked, because it was made by our ancestors the basis 
of our political institutions. It is that the whole form of civil 
society among us recognises the natural equality of mankind ; and 
admits of none of those artificial distinctions of rank or power, 
which are held in other countries at the expense of the many for 
the gain of a few. 

One of the first positions assumed in the immortal Declaration, 
which has this day been read, is, “that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that-among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Into whatever discredit some of the sanguinary events of 
the French revolution may have brought the abused doctrines of 
liberty and equality, it becomes every true American to hold to 
them with his life in their broadest extent. They are sounds which 
should ever be melodious to his ear; and which can awaken in 
his heart only responsive pulsations. They are principles boldly 
asserted by the brave men of the Revolution ; and the men not less 
brave, who preceded them; principles, which, when an American 
citizen denies, he ceases to hold kindred with those imperishable 
names from whom he claims descent ; and is unworthy to tread 
the free soil, which gave him birth. 

An American can look upon the aristocratic distinctions of the 
European governments, with all their vain assumptions of ecclesias- 
tical and royal legitimacy, i in no other light than as unnatural and 
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pernicious. To an independent mind, accustomed from infancy 
to breathe the bracing air of freedom, they must be intolerable. 
The happiest community doubtless is that where men are as nearly 
as possible on a level; where the poor man’s rights and happiness 
and liberty and property are as secure, as if entrenched by the 
strongest bulwarks of political rank or power or wealth. That 
condition of society is of all others to be chosen, in which, as 
among us, men become what they choose to make themselves ; in 
which elevation and authority rest upon no other basis than the 
benefit and free choice of the governed ; in which they who rule, 
equally with them who are ruled, are amenable to their own 
statutes; and the highest distinctions in the community are offered 
to every citizen, without other discrimination than as the honour- 
able reward of virtue and talents. Whatever tends in any other 
respect than as virtue and talents may do it to exalt one, tends in 
the same degree to depress another portion of the community. 
Whatever makes men feel that they are in any respect degraded, 
is likely to create a servile temper, which chills any strong desire 
of intellectual or moral excellence ; or produces a mortified state 
of mind, which withdraws some of ‘the most powerful encourage- 
ments to good conduct. In our own happy condition we see a 
perfect experiment of the principles of our fathers; and to the 
credit of their wisdom and philanthropy these principles have 
proved a great security of public morals, an efficient instrument 
of public virtue, and powerful means of elevating the intellectual 
and political character of our community. 


Mr Bancroft enters more largely than the preceding orators, 
into the present state and prospects of the world; displays the 
splendid results which have sprung from the innate love of liberty 
in ancient and modern times; the hope which the events of the 
last fifty years afford of its final triumph ; the effect of the French 
revolution in awakening the spirit of freedom throughout Europe ; 
the unparalleled events which have marked the age ; the activity 
of thought, and the diffusion of knowledge, which prevail ; our 
country’s prosperity, and the principles of our political system. 
In the following passage are set forth her moral condition, and 
the principles which have marked her progress. 


Our moral condition is, then, indeed, superior to that of the old 
world in the present, or in any former age. We have institutions 
more free, more just, and more beneficent, than have ever before 
been established; and that our glory as a nation might in nothing be 
wanting, the men, to whom the people first confided their interests, 
they, whose names stand highest in the annals of our glory, the 
statesmen, by whose voice the pure spirit of the country expressed 
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its desires, the leaders, by whose bravery and skill our citizens 
were conducted to success in the contest for their rights, were of 
undoubted integrity and spotless patriotism, men, in whom the 
elements of human greatness were so happily mixed, that as their 
principles were generous and elevated, so their lives were distin- 
guished by a course of honourable action, and the sacrifice of 
private advantage to the public good. ‘They united the fervour of 
genius with the magnanimity of character ; and the lustre of their 
brilliant career was tempered by the republican simplicity of their 
manners. ‘The names of Washington and Franklin recur, as often 
as examples are sought of enlightened philanthropy and a virtue, 
almost superhuman. The political privileges of the people corre- 
spond with the moral greatness of our illustrious men. Greece 
and Rome can offer no parallel to the one or the other. In 
possession of complete personal independence, our religious liberty 
is entire; our press without restrictions; the channels of wealth 
and honour alike open to all; the cause of intelligence asserted 
and advanced by the people; in our houses, our churches, our 
halls of justice, our legislatures, every where there is liberty. The 
sublimest views of superior minds are here but homely truths, re- 
duced to practice, and shedding a beneficent influence over all the 
daily operations of life. Soul is breathed into the public adminis- 
tration by the suffrages of the people, and the aspect of our policy 
on the world is favourable to universal improvement. The dearest 
interests of mankind were entrusted to our country; it was for 
her to show, that the aspirations of former ages were not visionary ; 
that freedom is something more than a name; that the patriots and 
the states, that have been martyrs in its defence, were struggling 
in a sacred cause and fell in the pursuit of a real good. The great 
spirits of former times looked down from their celestial abodes to 
cheer and encourage her in the hour of danger ; the nations of the 
earth turnéd towards her as to their last hope. And the country 
has not deceived them. With unwavering consistency she has 
pursued the general good and confirmed the national sovereignty ; 
she has joined a decided will to a clear perception of her rights and 
duties; she has had courage to regulate her course by free principles, 
wherever they might guide; and has proclaimed them to the world 
as with the voice of an inspired man. Resolutely developing her re- 
sources and perfecting her establishments by the light of her own 
experience, she stands in the eye of Heaven and the world in all the 
comeliness and strength of youth, yet swayed by a spirit of mature 
wisdom, exemplifying in her public capacity the virtues and gener- 
ous affections of human nature, a light to the world, an example to 
those who would be free, already the benefactress of humanity, the 
tutelary angel of liberty. She advances in her course with the 
energy of rectitude and the calmness of justice. Liberty is her 
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device ; liberty is her glory ; liberty is the American policy. This 
diffuses its blessings throughout all our land; this is cherished in 
our hearts, dearer than life and dear as honour ; this is imbedded 
in our soil more firmly than the ancient granite in our mountains ; 
this has been bequeathed to us by our fathers; and, whatever may 
befall us, we will transmit the heritage unimpaired to the coming 
generation. 


These extracts will be sufficient to satisfy our readers of the 
increasing interest and importance of the class of productions 
from which they are taken. 





Narrative of the Surrender of Buonaparte, and of his Residence 
on board H. M. S. Bellerophon; with a Detail of the principal 
Events that occurred in that Ship, between the 24th of May and 
the 8th of August,1815. By Captain F. L. Marrianp, C. B. 
Boston. 1826. pp. 176. 


Captain Maitianp took “ notes and memoranda” of all the 
interesting circumstances which attended the reception and abode 
of Napoleon, on board the Bellerophon, and in compliance with 
the earnest solicitations of his friends, soon after “ threw them 
together,”—which, we suppose, means, that he made this book of 
them. Doubtless this labour, which was the more severe, as his 
profession and habits were not those of a scholar, would not have 
been undergone, without some object ; and it is scarcely probable, 
that his purpose then, was to wait eleven years before publishing 
his book. ‘That Captain Maitland withheld his narrative from 
the public,—for whom he must, after all, have made it,—at the 
time when he knew that it would be most acceptable to readers 
of every class, is certain; and the question suggests itself, why 
was it thus withheld? He confesses (p. 49), that he was “ most 
anxious to terminate the affair he had brought so near a conclu- 
sion ;” insomuch, that, when he found the approach of Napoleon’s 
vessel delayed by an adverse wind, which was at the same time 
bringing within reach Sm Henry Hotham, the commanding officer 
on that station, he sent his own barge for Napoleon, in order to 
secure the prize; and afterwards replied very explicitly, to rather 
a leading question of Hotham’s,—that if he could carry Napoleon 
to England in the Bellerophon, he would do so. Further, upon 
his arrival, he saw every body so anxious to look, though from 
a distance, upon the caught and caged lion, that the guard-boats 
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could not keep off the crowds ; and all the world was eagerly de- 
vouring ev ery tale of every fabulist, who bad aught to say of the 
imperial prisoner. And is it possible that Maitland, who must 
have felt that he had identified himself with one of the principal 
events of the age, and have known that all he might say would 
be received as ‘authentic, i is it possible, that any but very strong 
motives could have withheld him from assuming this position 
before the public, at once, and getting all the importance which 
it could give him? We add, that his narrative suggests motives 
quite sufficient to account for his conduct. We suppose, that, 
throughout, both in the withholding and in the publishing of his 
book, he has been under the control of his government. We 
believe that ihe British government were displeased with Captain 
Maitland’s conduct to Napoleon, when on board the Bellerophon ; 
it was inconsistent with their intended conduct to him ; it was 
generous, liberal, honourable; and they would not give it so 
much sanction as to suffer their officer and servant to publish it 
to the world. It is in this view, that the treatment of Napoleon 
on board His Majesty’s ship ‘becomes interesting. Maitland 
conformed to all his reasonable wishes, as far as possible. We 
know that Napoleon surrendered himself only because he 
supposed it his best course to take the chance of being con- 
sidered a prisoner ; but until that chance went against him, he 
retained the character in which he came on board; and, there- 
fore, Captain Maitland did all that he could to make his situation 
agreeable. He did not know how much of the mere honour of 
etiquette it might be proper to pay him; and he evaded that 
difficult question by receiving him at an "hour of the morning 
when it is not customary to pay honours to any rank. Captain 
Maitland belongs to a distinguished family; and he is a gentleman, 
not by birth and station alone, but obviously by education and 
habit ; and, doubtless, he was as far from the vulgar prejudice, 
which made Bonaparte a monster of iniquity, as from. the vulgar 

admiration, which could see nothing that diminished his great- 
ness; but the man had ruled the nations, and their banded array 
had hurled him from empire ; his sceptre was broken, his power 
had become weakness, his struggles were over, his hopes were 
dead ; he was ruined. Unluckily for Captain Maitland, it did 
not occur to him, that, while he carefully avoided every thing 
which would commit his government, he could be personally too 
kind to such a guest. ‘That the government, which he served, 
did not agree with him altogether, we infer from divers considera- 
tions. In the first place, Bonaparte was very differently treated 
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when their orders could be given more explicitly, and carried 
more into detail. In the next place, while Captain Maitland 
‘was thanked for getting hold of Napoleon, he never received 
any thing whatever, of approbation or acknowledgment, for his 
services during the difficult and trying emergencies to which the 
sojourn of Napoleon on board his ship exposed him; and such 
acknowledgments would hardly have been withheld from the 
near relation of the Earl of Lauderdale for a slight cause 
Moreover there is a “ circumstance ” which may be adva antageous- 
ly connected with this;—Savary and Lallemand came with 
Napoleon and were excessively alarmed lest the English gov- 
ernment should surrender them to the French ; Captain Maitland 
saw fit to write a letter to Lord Melville “ stating that such a 
circumstance “ would fix upon his [Maitland’s] name, a stain he 
could not bear;” and though neither Savary nor Lallemand 
was delivered over to punishment, we may gather from this 
narrative, that no notice whatever was taken of Maitland’s civil 
and respectful though earnest letter. On the whole, although 
we know not whether it is more probable that the British Minis- 
ters would not permit the publication eleven years ago, or that 
Maitland’s prudence, or that of his friends prevented him from 
disclosing to the public the variance between his conduct and the 
views and feelings of his government, we certainly think there is 
good reason to suppose that one or the other of these causes pre- 
vented our seeing this Narrative before. 

We shall go into no discussion of the propriety of any part of 
the conduct of the British government towards the man whom 
they chose to consider their prisoner. We cannot suppose that 
the mere publication of this book, or our account of it, can awaken 
in our readers that interest in its principal subject, which the 
business of reviewing it has revived in ourselves; and therefore 
this is not the time or place for such a discussion. But we do not 
wish to escape this or any question ;—and very willingly say that 
we should find ourselves far more able to respect the men who 
then composed, and now mainly compose, the government of 
Great Britain, if they had followed the example which Captain 
Maitland set them. 

It is a little ludicrous, that the author should say, with an 
attempt to say it seriously, that it required a period of eleven 
years, and the authority of “a most celebrated literary character ” 
(understood to be Scott), to convince him that his work was 
worth publishing. Such cant as this can hardly be swallowed in 
this age ; and it seems to be admitted in England, by every body, 
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that the narrative is published because it has become necessary 
to give a formal refutation to Las Cases’ story of Maitland’s en- 
gagement with him, that the Emperor should not be considered 
a prisoner. ‘This purpose the book answers effectually ; as no 
one who reads it, can doubt that Maitland sufficiently disc laimed 
having any authority or disposition to cornmit his government. 
Doubtless, Napoleon understood perfectly well the game he was 
playing ; and we cannotaccuse the English governmentof treachery. 

On the whole, this book is valuable because it is authentic, 
rather than from the information it gives. It impresses one with 
a more favourable idea of Napoleon’ s character and demeanour, 
than the common accounts of the transactions which it narrates. 
We do not offer our readers an analysis of its story, because it 
does not disclose any strictly new facts ; but we can assure them 
that we found it very interesting 

We make a few extracts, from which they may judge of 
Captain Maitland’s skill in story-telling, and of the general char- 
acter of Ins book. 


When dinner was announced, Buonaparte, viewing himself as a 
Royal personage, which he continued to do while on board the 
Belle ‘rophon, and which, under the circumstances, I considered it 
would have been both ungracious and uncalled for in me to have 
disputed, led the way into the dining-room. He seated himself in 
the centre at one side of the table, ‘requesting Sir Henry Hotham 
to sit at his right hand, and Madame Bertrand on his left. * * * 

After some conversation, he said, in a cheerful and playful way, 
that he would show us his camp bed ; and sent for Marchand, his 
premier valet de chambre, who received his order, and soon 
returned with two small packages in leather cases ; one of which 
contained the bedstead, which was composed of steel, and, when 
packed up, was not above two feet long, and eighteen inches in 
circumference ; the other contained the mattress and curtains, the 
latter of green silk. In three minutes the whole was put together, 
and formed a very elegant small bed, about thirty inches wide. * * 

About ten A. M. the barge was manned, and a captain’s guard 
turned out. When Buonaparte came on deck, he looked at the 
marines, who were generally fine-looking young men, with much 
satisfaction ; went through their ranks, inspected their arms, and 
admired their appearance, saying to Bertrand, ‘ How much might 
be done with a hundred thousand such soldiers as these.’ He 
asked which had been longest in the corps; went up and spoke 
to him. His questions were put in French, which I interpreted, 
as well as the man’s answers. He inquired how many years he 
had served ; on being told upwards of ten, he turned to me and 
said, ‘Is it not customary in your service, to give a man who has 
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been in it so long some mark of distinction?’ He was informed 
that the person in question had been a sergeant, but was reduced 
to the ranks for some misconduct. He then put the guard through 
part of their exercise, whilst [ interpreted to the Captain of Ma- 
rines, who did not understand French, the maneuvres he wished 
to have performed. He mzde some remarks upon the difference 
of the charge with the bayonet between our troops and the 
French ; and found fault with our method of fixing the bayonet to 
the musket, as being more easy to twist off, if se ized by an enemy 
when in the act of charging. * * * 

He remained upon deck all the time the ship was beating out of 
Pertuis d’Antioche. Having cleared the Chasseron shoal about 
six P. M., dinner was served. He conversed a great deal at table, 
and seemed in very good spirits; told several anecdotes of him- 
self; among others, one relating to Sir Sydney Smith. Knowing 
that I had served under that. officer on the coast of Syria, he 
turned to me and said, ‘ Did Sir Sidney Smith ever tell you the 
cause of his quarrel with me?’ I answered he had not. ‘ Then,’ 
said he, ‘I will—When the French army was before St. Jean 
d’Acre, he had a paper privately distributed among the officers 
and soldiers, tending to induce them to revolt and quit me; on 
which [ issued a proclamation, denouncing the English command- 
ing-officer as a madman, and _ prohibiting all intercourse with him. 
This nettled Sir Sydney so much, that he sent me a challenge to 
meet him in single combat on the beach at Caiffa. My reply was, 
that when Marlborough appeared for that purpose, I should be at 
his service; but I lad other duties to fulfil besides fighting a duel 
with an English commodore.’ He pursued the subject of Syria, 
and said, patting me (who was sitting next him) on the head; ‘If 
it had not been for you English, | should have been Emperor of 
the East ; but wherever there is water to float a ship, we are sure 
to find you in our way.’ * * * 

About this ime, Buonaparte amused himself by playing at cards 
after breakfast: the game was vingt-un, in which all the party 
joined, except myself. He proposed that I should play with them, 
but I told him I had no money, making it a rule to leave it all 
with my wife before I went to sea: on which he laughed, and 
good-humouredly offered to lend me some, and trust me until we 
arrived in England: I, however, declined his offer, having the 
numerous duties of the ship to attend to. * * * 

Napoleon and all his attendants were very anxious to see as 
many newspapers as possible, but particularly the Courier, which 
they considered the Ministerial paper, and most likely to contain 
the intentions of Government respecting them. They received 
little encouragement from any of them, but least of all from those 
which are supposed to take the Ministerial side in politics, as they 
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not only contained a great deal that was personally offensive, but 
stated, in very plain terms, that none of the party would be allowed 
to land in England, and that St. Helena was the probable place of 
their ultimate destination. Buonaparte himself always affected to 
consider this as a mere newspaper report, though I believe it gave 
him a good deal of uneasiness. His followers received it with 
much irritation and impatience, frequently endeavouring to con- 
vince methat our Government could have no right to dispose of 
them in that way, and talking to me, as if [I had been one of his 
Majesty's Ministers, and had influence in determining on their 
future destination. All I could say on the subject did not prevent 
them trom freque ntly recurring to it, and appealing against the 
injustice of sucir a measure. ie 

After the ship’s arrival in England, Buonaparte seldom left the 
cabin earlier than five o’clock in the afternoon ; passing his time 
in walking up and down the after-cabin, reading a great deal, and 
often falling asleep on the sopha, having within these two or three 
years become very lethargic. * * * 

I never heard Buonaparte speak of the battle of Waterloo, or 
give an opinion of the Duke of Wellington ; but [ asked General 
Bertrand what Napoleon thought of him. ‘* Why,” replied he, 
‘¢ [ will give you his opinion nearly in the words he delivered it to 
me. ‘The Duke of Wellington, in the management of an army, 
is fully equal to myself, with the advantage of possessing more 
prudence.’ ”’ 
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REMARKS ON PRONUNCIATION. 


Ar the close of my remarks on the orthoepy of our language, in 
the Gazette of February 15th, I intimated my design to resume the 
subject, and notice some of the most prominent inaccuracies which 
obtain among us. I am not insensible to the difficulties in the way 
of doing this judiciously. Some of the errors to be noticed, are 
chiefly confined to a particular section of our country, and will not 
be recognised by those who are strangers to that section; others 
may be thought too slight to deserve notice, and, in all of them, 
the difficulty of accurately representing to the eye those distinc- 
tions which belong appropriately to the ear, is seriously felt. 

Those of my readers who have attended to this subject, will 
know how to appreciate these difficulties, and all, who think cor- 
rect pronunciation desirable, will probably admit, that a beginning 
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in pointing out errors on this subject, though very imperfect, may 
lead to some valuable results. There is another, and a pretty 
numerous class of readers, some of whom, I am sorry to say, are 
found among the leaders of our literary institutions, who hold, that 
on this subject there is no law, and consequently no transgression, 
but that every man is at liberty to do that which ts right in his own 
eyes. Others admit that something ought to be done, but consider 
the difficulties to be encountered so numerous, and the obstacles 
to be removed so great, that they treat it as a hopeless case, and 
limit all their efforts to promote accuracy to occasional complaints 
of the want of it, and reject all the efforts of others, as aiming at 
an impossibility. If any one of this class should read more than 
the title of this article, I would beg leave to suggest to him the 
possibility, that the reason why so little is accomplished in the 
department of orthoepy, is that so little is attempted. Orthography 
and syntax would probably be as unsettled as orthoepy, if they had 
been as much neglected by our literary men; at least, till some 
exertions to promote uniformity are made by those who have the 
charge of education, or who have influence in the literary com- 
munity, we cannot know that such exertions, if made, would be 
unavailing. 

The remarks which follow, are the results of observations, made 
almost exclusively on those who have been publicly educated, 
embracing graduates from all the New England colleges, and most 
of those in the Middle States. The errors are arranged generally 
according to the frequency with which they have occurred within 
the writer’s observation. 

1. The sound of* t for é. This is altogether the most prevalent 
inaccuracy which is heard in New England. It occurs most fre- 
quently before r, as mur-cy, pur-fect, pre-fur, for ‘mér-cy,’ ‘ pér- 
fect,’ ‘pre-fér.’ Sometimes it occurs in other cases, as bruth-ren 
for ‘bréth-ren.” The correct sound of e is very generally heard 
where it precedes r, before a vowel or another r, as mer-it, ver-y, 
er-ror, which it would be unpardonable to pronounce mur-it, ur-ror, 
&c., though it would be no greater violation of propriety, than mur-cy 
and pur-manent. The same error is frequently heard where i pre- 
cedes r and another consonant, and is not in a final syllable; as 
vir-tue, vir-gin, fir-mament, &c., which should have precisely the 
sound of e in mer-it. Mr Nares complains of this inaccuracy, as 
prevailing in England, and in proof of its vulgarity, quotes the 
remark of a Cambridge scholar on the word virgin, 


Si pulchra est, vir-go, sin turpis, vur-go vocetur. 


The correct sound of the e is beginning to be restored by our 
most accurate speakers, and one would think its claims need only 





* Walker’s notation is used wherever the vowels are marked by figures. 
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be presented, in order to be acknowledged by every lover of cor- 
rect orthoepy. It is one of the most delicate and harmonious 
sounds in our language, and its restoration would add much to the 
beauty of our pronunciation. 

2. The long sound of the Italian a for the short one, or 4 as in 
far, bar, for a as in fan, bad. 

This error occurs much more frequently in New England than 
in the Middle and Southern States. It is most frequently heard 
when a precedes n or s and another consonant, as dance, slant, 
answer, basket, past, last; it is frequently heard in after, and 
sometimes in man, hand, &c. ‘To all these words, and to most 
others of the same class, Walker gives the short sound of a, as in 
had, bat, and is followed by the majority of correct speakers among 
us, though his notation is disapproved by Mr Webster. There is 
an evident increase of the short English sound of a among the best 
orthoepists in New England; and in the Middle and Southern 
States it is almost uniformly given to this class of words.* The 
practice of giving the French sound (a) to this vowel in Latin and 
Greek, has done much to form and perpetuate this error in New 
England. This practice in several of our literary institutions is 
now happily laid aside, and with it the fault im question will 
probably disappear. 

3. The use of i for é, and conversely, of é for i, as in-stid for 
in-stead, yit for yet, yis-terday for yes-terday, &c. This error is 
less palpable, when the vowel is not under the accent, as gos-pil, 
bar-ril, trav-il, &c., for gos-pel, bar-rel, &c., but it is an error 
still, and though frequently heard from speakers who are generally 
correct, ought to be avoided, as it may very easily be. 

The sound of é for i is not frequently heard in polite circles, 
except in ben for bin (been), which is very common in New 
England. Though an acknowledged vulgarism, and reprobated 
even by Mr Webster, this fault has contrived to hold a place in 
better company than it deserves, to the no small annoyance of our 
orthoepy. It is occasionally heard in wedth for width, sence for 
since, and a few similar words. 

4. The third sound of o as in ‘ mortal,’ for the fourth, as in ‘ not.’ 
The words gos-pel, mor-al, clos-et, moderate, &c., are frequently 
spoken gaws-pil, maw-ral, claw-set, &c. This fault occurs more 
frequently in formal discourse than in common conversation, and 
most frequently of all in the pulpit. Some, who in conversation 
pronounce correctly, in solemn, and especially in devotional ad- 





* Previously to Sheridan's time, the second sound of a is said to have been given in 
almost every case before n or r. Mr Nares gives this sound to nearly one hundred 
and fifty words, and their derivatives, to nearly nine tenths of which Walker gives 
the fourth sound. Walker’s notation is adopted by our more accurate speakers, 
though several of those who dissent from him ia many words of this class, cannot be 
called careless speakers. 
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dresses, drawl out words of this class, as if their sanctity was 
proportioned to the badness with which they are pronounced. 
This drawling enunciation is sometimes extended to the name of 
God, which is pronounced as if written Gawd. There is, perhaps, 
no fault in our speaking, which grates more harshly on a correct 
ear than this, and it is most devoutly to be wished, that it may be 
banished from our pulpits. Whilst speaking of the pulpit, I will 
add, that more has been done by our clergy, to confirm the first fault 
which was named (sound of U for é), than by any other class of 
men. ‘The reason is, there is a large class of words, in which that 
sound is prominent, which recur perpetually in the pulpit; as 
virtue, mercy, earth, perfect, &c. 

5. A wrong sound of wu. Few vowels fare harder with careless 
speakers than this. Sometimes short e or 7 is thrust into its place, 
as setch for such, jest and jist for just, diffekilt and petikelar for 
difficult and particu-lar, nat-e-ral for nat-u-ral. 

To wu after 7, Walker gives the sound of 00, as trooth, pro-troo- 
ston, &c., and in distinguishing this sound from that of the same 
letter in cubic, dupe, &c., he has nearly the unanimous approbation 
of correct speakers in different parts of our country. We still, 
however, sometimes hear trew and trewih from gentlemen of 
education, and sometimes, though less frequently, the close sound 
of wu in na-ture, fea-ture, crea-ture, and other words of this class. 
Both these errors are defended by Mr Webster, though the last is 
hardly ever heard out of New England, except among the lower 
classes of the community, by whom these words are sometimes 
pronounced na-ter, fe-ter, crit-ter, &c., and not frequently in New 
England, except from very careless speakers. 

6. ‘The omission of 7 after a vowel before s. The frequency of 
this fault is, doubtless, to be ascribed, in some measure, to the 
difficulty of giving the correct sound. ‘The vowel assimilates so 
easily with the hissing sound of s, that it requires some attention 
to preserve the 7 sound distinctly between them. Hence we fre- 
quently hear haws for horse; fust and wust for first and worst ; pus 
for purse; cus for curse; bust for burst. 

Walker complains of a fault among the Londoners allied to this ; 
the omission of r before d, as Jaad and baad for lard and bard ; 
this, though arising, in some degree, from a similar cause, is 
scarcely heard among us. 

7. Similar to the above, in some respects, is the omission of ¢ 
when it occurs between two consonants. The distinct sound of 
the ¢ is but rarely heard in words of this class, except from very 
accurate speakers. Thus, in posts, fists, insists, &c., the termina- 
tion sts is sounded like a protraction of the hissing sound of s; and 
in facts, tracts, exacts, &c., cts is sounded precisely like 7, faz, 
traz, exax, &c. The difficulty of pronouncing correctly in this 
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case and the last, furnishes some apology for the existing errors, 
but no reason why we should not strive to correct them. On the 
contrary, the difficulties to be overcome, render a special effort 
proper on the part of those who wish to obtain accuracy. 

8. Another omission is that of g final in the termination ing, 
be-in, havin, see-in, &c., for being, having, see-ing, &c. This 
fault is the more to be deprecated, on account of the vast multitude 
of words which it affects, and the more inexcusable because it is, 
in all cases, the result of mere carelessness. Those, who rarely, 
if ever, sound the g in an unaccented syllable, never fail to sound 
it when under the accent, though there is no more difficulty in one 
case than in the other. It is somewhat remarkable, that Walker has 
allowed this omission of the g, where the preceding syllable ends 
in ing, as in sing-ing, bring-ing, fling-ing, &c., which he allows 
to be spoken sing-in, &c. The reason, however, on the ground of 
which he allows it,—that it is thus omitted by the best speakers,— 
does not exist among us. The omission is not made at all by 
correct speakers with us, and those who make it where Walker 
allows it, make it also in other cases. Thus every man who 
says sing-in for sing-ing, says feel-in and hav-in, which Walker 
reprobates. 

9. The omission of A after w, as wat for what, wen and were for 
when and where, wich for which, wether for whether, &c. This is 
heard much more frequently in the Middle and Southern States 
than in New England. Those who indulge themselves in this 
error, may indeed plead English precedent, as it is marked by 
Walker among the prevailing faults in London. As the London 
fashion, however, in this particular, is followed among us only by 
careless speakers, this omission of h may be fairly classed among 
the vulgarities of our pronunciation. 

10. There is a small class of words in which the sound of a is 
substituted for 0, as beyund for beyond, hum for home, furrin for 
foreign, hull for whole, stun for stone, and a few others. This fault 
prevails most among the less intelligent classes of society, but is 
not confined to them. It occurs sometimes, especially in common 
conversation, among those who are by no means chargeable with 
a pronunciation generally vulgar or faulty. It is, however, a gross 
fault, wherever found, and one which should by no means be 
tolerated by correct speakers. 

11. The sound of a is given in several words for é, as agane 
and agin, aganest, ware, &c., for ‘agén’ (again), ‘ a-génst,’ 
‘wér,’ &c. Were is sometimes pronounced wur, but improperly. 
The converse of this fault occurs in about an equal number of 
words where é (or ») is substituted for a, as ketch for catch, fur 
for far, Jenuery for January. 

12. The sound of er final is given to many words ending in ow, 
as winder, piller, taller, S&c., for window, pillow, tallow, &c. This 
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is not a very common fault, but a very gross one, and one which 
ought to be entirely banished. 

Several faults, not included in either of the above classes, merit, 
in this place, a brief notice. 

Dooz for ‘ diz’ vey is very common in New England, and is 
not unfrequently heard from those who ought to set a better exam- 
ple. Except ben for bin, it is perhaps more frequently heard in the 
Northern States than any other wrong pronunciation. It is not so 
frequent south of New England, and is growing into disuse there. 

Heered for “‘ hérd”’ is an error of very frequent occurrence, and, 
though not quite so bad as ben and dooz, is, nevertheless, worthy 
of a careful correction. Inaccurate speakers, in endeavouring to 
correct this fault, sometimes run into another, and give the sound 
of u (hurd) for é. This, though much nearer the true sound than 
heered, is still an error, and will be carefully distinguished by 
accurate speakers from the correct sound (herd). 

i‘here are several words, in which the accent is very generally 
misplaced, as contemplate, démonstrate, décorous, énervate, &c., 
for contémplate, demonstrate, decorous, enérvate. 

We hear, also, sometimes pat-riot for pa-triot, bab-tist and bab- 
tize for bap-tist and bap-tize, tribble and thribble for triple, gr "in-stone 
for grind-stone, lé-per for lép-er, sacra-f is for sacra-f ize, prov-esy for 
prof-esy, guver-ment for govern-ment, covetious and tremendious for 
covetus and tremendus, pro-gress for prog-ress; neow, keountenance, 
&c., for now, countenance, &c. This last, the insertion of e before 
ou or ow, is almost exclusively a New England fault. Mr Webster 
notices it with some severity, as well as great justice, in his letters, 
and it 1s much less frequently heard now than it formerly was. 

This list might be easily enlarged, but my object is to give 
specimens, rather than catalogues of the errors embraced under 
the different heads. ‘The faults above cited have all been gradu- 
ated at some of our colleges, and may consequently be considered 
as among the most /earned faults in our country. ‘There are 
probably but few gentlemen, who have enjoyed the advantages of 
a public education, who are guilty of all of them, and still fewer 
who are guilty of none. 

I am aware that this subject is regarded by many of our literati 
as quite unimportant, and that not a few of the presidents and 
professors of our colleges, and other public seminaries, render no 
assistance, either by precept or example, to those of their pupils 
who wish to pronounce correctly. It unquestionably is a thing of 
small consequence in comparison with some others, and so is cor- 
rect orthography, or syntax, or good rhetoric. But then, like a 
spot on a man’s face, it is, though small, conspicuous ; it is a fault 
which cannot be concealed frem public notice, and for which, at 
least among educated men, there is no possible excuse, since it is 
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quite as easy to pronounce correctly as incorrectly, and the means 
of attaining a good degree of correctness are in every man’s hands. 

It is also true, that the importance attached to this subject i in pub- 
lic opinion is Increasing ; an awkward pronunciation is, in some 
of our literary circles, considered as incompatible with the charac- 
ter of an accomplished scholar, as are awkward manners with the 
character of an accomplished gentleman ; and, whilst we cheerfully 
admit, with the ingenious Dr Wallis, that this is one of the things 
in which accuracy does not confer great praise, we must also add 
with him, that gross inaccuracy, at least among the friends of 
polite learning, is a great disgrace. 

I shall close my remarks with a few suggestions as to the means 
of improving our pronunciation. The best way, on this, as on all 
similar subjects, is to begin at the foundation of the error,—in our 
common schools. If correct habits were formed on this subject, in 
the incipient stages of education, we should have no more trouble 
in after life with defects in orthoepy than in orthography. These 
habits, however, by most of those now on the stage, have not been 
formed, and my remarks will therefore relate principally to the 
more advanced stages of education. 

First, I would suggest to the instructers in those of our public 
seminaries where this subject has been entirely neglected, the 
propriety of making it a matter of criticism. In the exercise de- 
voted to public speaking in these seminaries, a fault in the position 
of the body, or in the management of the countenance, or the voice, 
or the motion of the hand, is carefully corrected ; whilst errors in 
pronunciation are, in many of these seminaries, passed by unheeded. 
A very little attention on these occasions would eradicate many of 
the most prominent faults, as the experience of those who have 
made the trial has abundantly shown. 

The source, however, from which improvement is to be expected, 
is from the students themselves. For this purpose, let two or three 
individuals be selected in the respective societies in which they 
meet for literary improvement, who shall carefully note down, 
and report at the close of each meeting, all deviations from the 
acknowledged standards of orthoepy. Walker, except in the 
few cases where he departs from all good use among us, is the 
acknowledged standard of our country ; and these cases may gen- 
erally be determined with sufficient exactness. By preserving a 
list of the words thus corrected, the critics would be able at the 
close of each term or year to report what progress had been made 
in correcting errors, and what still remained to be done. Such a 
course, in a few of our principal seminaries, would enable those 
who feel interested in the subject, to ascertain at any time the state 
of it in these seminaries, and a comparison of the statements thus 
obtained, would show, much more accurately than it can now be 
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done, the real state of American orthoepy, and, I doubt not, would 
put to silence those who treat all attempts at improvement in this 
department, as idle chimeras, and would also effect an essential 
diminution of those errors which now deform our pronunciation. 
Finally, let the editors of our periodical journals, especially those 
who devote any portion of their attention to literature, lend a 
helping hand in this work. The influence which these gentlemen 
exert over public opinion is generally felt and acknowledged, and 
it is in public opinion that the change on this subject must be 
wrought. Whilst it is disregarded in the public mind, critics may 
in vain plead the cause of violated analogies, and authorities dis- 
regarded. The ‘jus et norma loquendi,” from which there is no 
appeal, is use,—reputable, general, present use. It is as con- 
forming generally to this use, that Walker is almost uniformly 
acknowledged as a standard by our literary public. Now if the 
conductors of our respective periodical journals would take as 
much pains to correct errors in orthoepy, which prevail in their 
respective vicinities, as many of them have taken to correct errors 
in orthography and syntax, we should see the fruit of their labours in 
a very general improvement on this subject. ‘There is no country 
on earth, where so many facilities are enjoyed for attaining accu- 
racy, on subjects of this nature, as in our own; and should the 
attention which these subjects are beginning to receive, continue 
increasing, the time is not remote, when we shall as far surpass 
the old world in the propriety with which our language is generally 
spoken, as we now do, in the general diffusion of knowledge, and 


the excellence of our civil institutions. 
XANTHUS. 
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LETTER FROM AN ADVENTURER IN ENGLAND. 
My Dear B. 

I have been six months in London, as you know, without being 
able to boast of having acquired any additional stock either of 
wisdom or of virtue. The latter quality, truly, is a matter of 
no easy attainment in this land of ‘“*‘ mountebanks and mist,”— 
I will not say of “ liars;” for, verily, I believe the English to be 
a more moral people'than their neighbours of the continent. The 
observance of the Sabbath has been more strictly enjoined by the 
English laws, according to Chief Justice Moyle, than by those of 
any other Christian community. This is but an imperfect criterion, 
however, whereby to determine the moral character of a nation. 
Even admitting that the great mass of the people do conform to 
such laws, the fact admits only of a civil, and not a moral inference 
The penalties incurred by any, the least infraction of the laws in 
this country, are so severe, as greatly to deter from the commission 
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of crime; and vet, scarcely a month passes over without either an 
execution at the Old Bailey, or a transportation to New South 
Wales. It is, indeed, a melancholy thing to cast one’s eye over 
the weekly pages of the “‘ Newgate Calendar ;” and yet a staunch 
Englishman would retort, How is the protection of life and property 
to be ensured in such a daily carnival as London presents, without 
the aid of laws calculated to terrify wretches, whom nothing but 
the fear of death deters from the most horrible excesses ? 

You will hardly expect me, my dear B., to give you an account of 
our passage up the channel, after having read the “Sketch Book ” 
of Washington Irving. I have not the vanity to put my pen in 
competition with his crayon. Suffice it, then, to say, that the 
approach to Liverpool, after you get within five or six miles of the 
Old ‘Town, is extremely picturesque; and presents a scene alto- 
gether novel to the eye of a foreigner. I cannot describe to you 
the minute localities of the ‘scenery, as I had no note-book ; and 
the “table of my memory” retains rather a vague, or, perhaps I 
should say, a general impression. I was below in my state-room, 
busily preparing to disembark my person, for which, as you know, 
I have a due share of respect, when Captain P., who, somehow or 
other, had discovered that I had a taste for the beauties of nature, 
both in her animate and inanimate forms, suddenly summoned me 
on deck ; and with an air of complacency, which alone would have 
told me he was an Englishman, invited my attention to the group 
of objects that presented themselves to the eye on the Lancashire 
side of the Mersey. My attention was utterly distracted between 
the beauties of the shore and of the ship; for, among fifteen or 
twenty steerage passengers, Scotch and Irish, there happened to 
be two native daughters of the ‘green isle,” fair, though pale as 
the white lily of its valleys. It was at once comfortable and 
exhilirating to see the pleased looks and smooth holyday appear- 
ance of the group who stood huddled together, perhaps for the last 
time, simpering and jostling among themselves,—rendered half 
foolish by the delightful anticipation of embracing kindred, lovers, 
and friends once again upon their native hearths. My household 

ods had long been broken, “ with shattered hopes that. had turned 
to dust;” I had little, therefore, to regret, and nothing to hope. 
The rich mosaic of the scenery on the Mersey, at once stimulates 
the fancy and gratifies the eye. ‘The Jandscape on the right pre- 
sents a tessellated surface of alternate verdure and rich black mould, 
which is altogether peculiar, I believe, to this island, and extremely 
captivating to the eye. In the midst of these almost fairy gardens, 
at various distances, are seen stately structures of coloured brick and 
free-stone, rising, as though by the stroke of an enchanter’s wand, 
out of the bowels of the earth. The view of the fine docks, the 
finest in the world, as you approach the town, and the innumerable 
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masts, with their thousand various pennants streaming in the blue 
transparency above, presents a very striking picture to the eye. 
A long wall, of a light colour and great height, runs upon a level 
with the surface of the river the whole extent of the three docks. 
The Montezuma did not get in for some hours after we landed. 
A quaker maiden of eighty, and a goodnatured Englishman of little 
more than thirty,—who had been frightened away from the West 
Indies by a threatened insurrection among the negroes,—together 
with Captain P. and myself, got into the small boat. Mr S. 
was unfortunately lame; J therefore tendered him my services, 
while Captain P., with a gravity very peculiar to himself, offered 
his arm to the lady. The wind was hgh, and, like “a chartered 
libertine,” sported with the new rustling silk gown and sprucely 
starched cap that peered from underneath a bonne as modest as 
ever maiden wore. 

We succeeded, however, in reaching the wall, and disembarking 
at the foot of a high flight of steps that led up from the river, 
we at length,—after the old maiden’s ruffles had been so utterly 
discomfited as not a little to ruffle her serenity,—landed on the 
quay; and, for the first time in my life, | placed my foot on 
English ground. I involuntarily turned an eye of something like 
parting regret towards our gallant ship, that lay moored in the 
Mersey, majestically riding its waves ; and almost heaved a sigh, 
as I reluctantly withdrew my attention, attracted by the voice of 
Captain P., who, like a man accustomed to meet and part with 
objects, was coolly directing his steps towards the Star and Garter 
Inn. I observed a party of ladies, as I turned from the ship, who 
suddenly entered upon the quay, attended by two gentlemen. One 
of the ladies struck me as being very beautiful, though veiled ; and, 
on getting up with Captain P., he pointed her out to me as the 
celebrated Miss Foote. I entirely forgot the ship,—that recollec- 
tion was sunk and lost in the sensations which a glimpse of the 
Hebe countenance of Miss Foote awakened. My poor lame friend, 
however, gave me such a look of helpless supplication, that, ’spite 
of the spell that seemed to bind my senses, I took the hint,—for 
there was no resisting the appeal,—and, tendering him my arm, 
we leisurely proceeded along the extensive promenade that skirts 
the Mersey, in the direction towards our inn. His limbs, however, 
at last refused their office ; and, Captain P. having gone to another 
quarter, we got into a hackney chariot. The first objects that 
attracted my attention, as we entered upon one of the principal 
streets, were the immense panes of glass to be seen in the windows 
of the magnificent shops on either hand, contrasting with the 
smaller panes,—not more than two inches square,—that gave light, 
or rather visible darkness, to a number of private houses, of humble 
and extremely antique appearance. At every window the eye was 
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attracted by splendid prints of illustrious individuals, landscapes 
of exceeding beauty ; and collections of books, of all descriptions, 
staring one in the face, from one shilling up to a hundred pounds. 
Every thing, in short, was interesting to me, for my mind was 
stored with associations that imparted te all I saw, a charm whoily 
intellectual. The name even of Roskell, the famous clock-maker, 
in large gilt letters on the door, afforded food to my curious fancy. 
In a snug little study of mine, I remember, when, stimulated by 
the perusal of a favourite author, I sometimes forgot the flight of 
time, a clock of Roskell's, mounted on the chimney-board above 
me, would ever and anon recall my wandering imagination; and 
remind me that I had trespassed,—not on my prescribed hours of 
study, for I read at all times and in all places,—but upon the limits 
of sober application. The name of Roskell, by a palpable resem- 
blance in the sound, reminded me that I was sojourning in the same 
land, nay, in the same town, with the venerable and illustrious man, 
whose fame had travelled over the waters of the Atlantic; and had 
become as familiar to the ears of our young and distant nation 
embosomed in the pine solitudes of North America, as it is exalted 
in the opimion of his own countrymen, who, by their steady and 
munificent patronage of the arts, show that they know how to 
appreciate genius. 

We at length alighted at the “Star and Garter,’’ where mine 
host provided us with an excellent dinner; and, for the first 
time, I began to discuss the old English currency of pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The difference in the denomination and 
relative value of this currency, puzzled me not a little at first ; 
for, although I had often attempted when at school to calculate 
shillings and pence, yet my head proved harder than the coin, for 
my worthy masters could never make any impression upon it. It 
is, after all, a provoking sort of money; for a man may have his 
purse filled with the shining ore, and yet, to his infinite mortifica- 
tion and regret, find himself possessed of but a few paltry pounds. 
‘The ‘“ Star and Garter” afforded us the most sumptuous fare—the 
best rump steaks and coffee that ever regaled my Epicurean palate. 
The friseur applied his curling-irons to my hair ; for he insisted 
upon it, that it would be to commit a grievous offence against the 
reigning fashion, for a gentleman to appear in public with hair like 
the savage locks of a Choctaw Indian. He “ busied himself after 
this fashion,” as Mr Knowles would say, for some time; and at 
length dismissed me looking like any body in the world but my 
proper self. After discussing our vintage, Captain P. and myself,— 
for Mr S. declined going,—repaired to the theatre, to see Miss 
Foote, in the character of Rosalind, in “As You Like It.” I 
was not particularly struck with the building, which resembled, 
with a few exceptions, most of the theatres I had seen; but I was 
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struck and charmed too, both with the appearance and acting 
of Miss Foote. The only fault I was compelled to see in her 
manner, was a slight tinge of affectation ; which did not, however, 
lessen the attraction of her person or the merits of her acting; but 
very strikingly contrasted with the perfectly plain, simple, yet open 
and sensible ‘deportment of the lady who performed the part of 
Celia. ‘The next morning after breakfast, Captain P. proposed an 
excursion to Cheshire, famous for its cheese and rock or mineral 
sait. From the latter circumstance, we are led to infer, according 
to Dr Franklin’s theory, that Cheshire was once either covered by, 
or was below the sea,—and yet, there were never any volcanoes in 
its neighbourhood that we know of,—by means cf which alone it is, 
that the philosophical doctor attempts to account for the evaporation 
of sea-water. We repaired to the docks, and descended into a 
black-looking steam-boat, whose funereal appearance strongly con- 
trasted with every thing on the deck, which presented a motley 
mixture of men, women, and children, amusing themselves in 
various ways; while strains from the violoncello and tambarine 
re-echoed from the shores, as our rapid prow dashed through the 
rough waters of the Mersey. Captain P. and myself explored the 
country for five or six miles round ; which every where presented 
the most picturesque views, and the richest aspect. Indeed the 
verdure of the English grounds is beyond any thing I ever saw. I 
found Captain P. possessed of considerable botanical knowledge ; 
for he pointed out to me a number of plants and flowers, giving me 
their names, history, and peculiar virtues,—flowers, many of which 
I had often culled, and whose fragrance I had inhaled again and 
again, without knowing or inquiring what they were. We traced 
a semicircle beach to the river, after a walk of four hours; during 
which time we had narrowly examined every thing worth seeing ; 
every secret nook and. “ coigne of vantage,” that invited our 
attention, and seemed likely to reward our labour. 

We at length reached Berkenhead Priory, of almost immemorial 
date ; and which, indeed, wore an aspect of old days. The Gothic . 
associations of the pile and of the place, were, however, nearly 
destroyed by the obtrusion of a smaji modern structure in close 
contact with it. My fancy was too strongly stimulated, however, to 
admit of any abatement from this ungrateful circumstance ; and, as 
“the thistle waved its head, and the moss whistled to the wind ” 
on its hoary summit, this “ancient of days,” with its faded 
appearance of monkish austerity, that seemed to 


Plead haughtily for glories gone, 
produced a strong and solemn impression upon my mind, from 


whose influence I did not soon recover. The voice of Captain Pp. 
roused me frem my poetic dream; and showed me that the sun was 
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indeed going down ; for, although we reached the Cheshire side 
at twelve, it was now fast verging to nightfall. We stopped in 
our way from the Priory, at a large and handsome inn, directly 
fronting Liverpool ; and after regaling ourselves with a glass of 
brandy and soda-water mixed, a delightful beverage entirely new 
to me, we retraced our steps to the steam-boat, where we found 
the music that had cheered us over, ready to cheer us back. 
Adieu, my dear B., for the present. In my next, I will endeavour 
to give you some account of the beautiful country through which 
we passed on our way to the “ great city,” with all particulars 
that I think may interest you. 


Yours, &c. 
R. J 
London, April Ist, Strand. 





ITALIAN LYRICAL POETRY. 
VITTORIA COLONNA. 


Or the many illustrious [talian ladies, who have successfully 
cultivated poesy, none was more eminent for the rank of her 
family and the fame of her writings, than Vittoria Colonna. She 
was born in the year 1490, at Marino, daughter of Fabrizio 
Colonna, grand constable of Naples, and his wife Anna, daughter 
of the Duke of Urbino. She was betrothed to Ferdinand d’ Avalos, 

marquess of Pescara, at the age of four, and married to him at the 
age of seventeen, already distinguished by the beauty of her person, 
and the rare endowments of her mind, accomplished by the most 
diligent education. ‘The closest sympathy of taste and feeling, 
and the warmest conjugal affection, made the first years of their 
union happy; but, in 1512, this pleasure was interrupted, her 
husband being made captive in the battle of Ravenna. His 
release again restored her to happiness for a time; but, in 1525, 
a settled gloom was thrown over the remainder of her days, by his 
dying of wounds received in the battle of Pavia. Thenceforth, 
devoting herself to a life of celibacy, she spent her time in religious 
services, and in the cultivation of letters, being honoured with the 
friendship of the first literary men of the age, such as Bembo, 
Contarini,- Guidiccioni, and Alamanni. She resided chiefly in 
Naples and Rome, in which latter city she died, in the year 1547. 
Her best pieces, of which the following is an example, relate to 


her husband. 


’T was here I met my hero, from the fight 
Returning, with imperial trophies fraught ; 
Ah me! what anguish now attends the thou ht 
Of times and scenes all splendour and delig 
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A thousand glories round him did unite, 
In fields of death and carnage nobly bought: 
How trustful then, how joyously I caught 
His manly tones, his look so high and bright! 
Vanquished by love’s entreaties, he would show 
Beautiful scars, and tell the thrilling tale 
Of victories, famed afar, his arms had won. 
Deep, as my bliss was then, is now my woe ; 
Whilst each, by turns, I welcome or bewail, 
Few tears in joy, but streams in sadness run. 


VERONICA GAMBARA. 


The fame and fortunes of Veronica Gambara closely resemble 
those of Vittoria Colonna. Born of a noble family of Brescia, in 
the year 1485, she was married, in 1509, to Giberto, lord of 
Correggio. His death, a few years afterwards, left her a widow, 
in the prime of life; but her affection for her deceased husband, 
and her regard for his memory, caused her steadily to refuse a 
second marriage. Occupied in the wise government of her sub- 
jects, in the education of her children, and in literary pursuits, she 
lived until 1550, enjoying through life the highest moral and 
intellectual character. 


To Charles V. and Francis I. 


Chase from your angry breasts your ancient hate, 
Francis and Charles, and let the sacred name 
Of Christ and of his Cross, your souls inflame 
With zeal for Him, who gave you power and state. 

Rather combine your arms to subjugate 
His impious foes, than, emulous of shame, 

O’er Italy, o’er Europe wide proclaim 
A mutual rage, no time nor woes can sate. 

The holy pastor, to whose hands are due 
The keys of heaven, invokes you to assuage 
Your fatal wrath, the scourge of Christian lands. 

Spare, then, his bleeding flock, and join anew 
In consecrated league your martial bands, 

The war on scornful infidels to wage. 


GASPARA STANISSA- 


This lady, not less highly praised by Italians as a poetess, than 
the two preceding, was born at Padua, in 1524. She died at the 
early age of thirty, the victim of her unrequited love for Collattino 
dei Conti di Collatto, to whom much of her poetry is addressed. 
The following sonnet, however, is of a different character. 


VOL. IV. 57 
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Invocation to God. 


Sad and repentant of my sins, I start 
To think how wandering, empty, light, and low 
My days have been; te see, with shame and woe, 
My life, in love’s vain service spent, depart. 

To thee, my God, who softenest every heart,— 
Who meltest even the frozen arctic snow,— 
Who smoothest all things rugged here below, 
For them, who burn to choose the holier part,— 

I turn, and pray thee to extend thy grace 
To save me from the sea of sin, whence I 
Alone should vainly strive to win the strand. 

For us, thou didst descend and leave the sky, 

To ransom, in thy mercy, all our race ; 
Sweet Lord, then let not me despairing die. 


MICHEL AGNOLO. 


Michel Agnolo Buonarotti, born at Florence, died in Rome in 
1564, eighty-nine years of age, pre-eminent, during his long life, 
as a painter, sculptor, architect, and civil engineer. The church 
of St Peter’s in Rome, the sepulchral monument of Julius I., and 
the paintings of the Sistine chapel are the great monuments of his 
extraordinary genius. But he also possessed a natural turn for 
verse ; and if he had sedulously applied himself to its cultivation, 
might have become as eminent in poetry as he was in the sister 
arts. His poems consist chiefly of sonnets, many of a devotional, 
and many others of an amatory character, the best of which latter 
class are addressed to the deservedly famous Vittoria Colonna. 


Ideal Beauty. 


Mine eyes beheld no common mortal sight, 
While, gazing on the placid beams of thine, 
I felt my spirit, in their ray divine, 
Kindling to spread her wings for heavenly flight, 
And seek repose in realms of kindred light: 
No frail and earthly charms my soul confine ; 
She soars to view in steadier glory shine 
The “ideal form” of beauty infinite. 
The sage will never hope for lasting joys 
In perishable clay, nor rashly bind 
His love to that, which time and death control. 
Unbridled will, not love, the soul destroys ; 
For here true love exalts the immortal mind, 
And higher yet in heaven ’t will raise the soul. 


C. C. 
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THE CONJUNCTION OF JUPITER AND VENUS 


i woutp not always reason. The straight path 
Wearies us with its never-varying lines, 

And we grow melancholy. I would make 
Reason my guide, but she should sometimes sit 
Patiently by the way-side, while I traced 

The mazes of the pleasant wilderness 

Around me. She should be my counsellor, 
But not my tyrant. For the spirit needs 
Impulses from a deeper source than hers, 

And there are motions in the mind of man 
That she must look upon with awe. I bow 
Reverently to her dictates, but not less 

Hold to the fair illusions of old time— 
[Illusions that shed brightness over life, 

And glory over nature. Look even now 
Where two bright planets in the twilight meet 
Upon the saffron heaven,—the imperial! star 
Of Jove, and she that from her radiant urn 
Pours forth the light of love. Let me believe 
Awhile that they are met for ends of good 
Amid the evening glory, to confer 

Of men and their affairs, and to shed down 
Kind influences. Lo, their orbs burn more bright 
And shake out softer fires! The great earth feels 
The gladness and the quiet of the time. 
Meekly the mighty river, that infolds 

This mighty city, smooths his front, and far 
Glitters and burns even to the rocky base 

Of the dark heights that bound him to the west ; 
And a deep murmur from the many streets 
Rises like a thanksgiving. Put we hence 







Dark and sad thoughts awhile—there ’s time for them 


Hereafter—on the morrow we will meet 

With melancholy looks to tell our griefs 

And make each other wretched ; this calm hour, 
This balmy, blessed evening we will give 








* This conjunction was said in the common calendars to take place on the 2d of 
August last. It has been affirmed, that this was a mistake ; but the apparent approach 
of the planets was sufficiently near for poetical purposes. 
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To cheerful hopes and dreams of happy days, 
Born of the meeting of those glorious stars. 


Enough of drought has parched the year, and scared 
The land with dread of famine. Autumn yet 
Shall make men glad with unexpected fruits. 
The dog-star shall shine harmless; genial days 
Shall softly glide away into the keen 
And wholesome cold of winter ; he that fears 
The pestilence shall gaze on these pure beams, 
And breathe with confidence the quiet air. 


Emblems of Power and Beauty! well may they 
Shine brightest on our borders, and withdraw 
‘Towards the great Pacific, marking out 
The path of empire. ‘Thus, in our own land, 

Ere long the better Genius of our race, 

Having encompassed earth and tamed its tribes, 
Shall sit him down beneath the farthest west, 
By the shore of that calm ocean, and look back 
On reaims made happy. 


Light the nuptial torch, 
And say the glad, yet solemn rite, that knits 
The youth and maiden. Happy days to them 
‘That wed this evening !—a long life of love, 
And blooming sons and daughters ! ! Happy they 
Born at this hour,—for they ‘shall sce an age 
Whiter and holier than the past, and go 
Late to their graves. Men shall wear softer hearts 
And shudder at the butcheries of war, 
As now at other murders. 


Hapless Greece ! 
Enough of blood has wet thy rocks, and stained 
Thy rivers; deep enough thy chains have worn 
Their links into thy flesh; the sacrifice 
Of thy pure maidens, and thy innocent babes, 
And reverend priests, has expiated all 
Thy crimes of old. In yonder mingling lights 
There is an omen of good days for thee. 
Thou shalt arise from ’midst the dust and sit 
Again among the nations. Thine own arm 
Shall yet redeem thee. Not in wars like thine 
The world takes part. Be it a strife of kings,— 
Despot with despot battling for a throne,— 
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And Europe shall be stirred throughout her realms, 
Nations shall put on harness, and shall fall 

Upon each other, and in all their bounds 

The wailing of the childless shall not cease. 
Thine is a war for liberty, and thou 

Must fight it single-handed. The old world 
Looks coldly on the murders of thy race, 

And leaves thee to the struggle ; and the new,— 
I fear me thou could’st tell a shameful tale 

Of fraud and lust of gaia,—thy treasury drained 
And Missolonghi fallen. Yet thy wrongs 

Shall put new strength into thy heart and hand, 
And God and thy good sword shall yet work out 
For thee a terrible deliverance. 


B. 





EXTRACT FROM A MANUSCRIPT DRAMA. 


ACT I. SCENE Il. 


Una. 


Farr Moon! beneath whose blessed light all things 
Grow pale and beautiful! beneath whose beams 
Yon gloomy woods are tinged so softly bright, 

In borrowed beauty waving their tall tops! 

Thine, too, is borrowed ; and a brighter orb 

Sees in thy peaceful face his own rich beams 
Reflected with a milder radiance back ; 

Even as a beauteous mother, gazing down, 

Marks her own features in her infant’s face ! 

And he, whose living light gives thee thy rays, 

[s but an image of an unseen God ! 

*T is strange, but not more strange than beautiful, 
How all things breathe. But soft; beneath yon trees 
Methinks a shadowy form steals on, and now, 
Emerging in the light, comes hitherward, 

Silent and slow. I know thee now, my Queen ! 


Tlrica. 


is there no slumber on thy couch, my friend ? 
Why should it shun those lids that never knew 
The tears of midnight grief? So young and glad 
As thou, why should’st thou quit thy dreams of joy 
To wander o’er the dew-damp grass alone ? 
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Una. 


It is not late. Look where the western sky 
Retains as yet a long, bright, golden stripe, 

The footsteps of departed day. “I’ were wrong 
To close one’s eyes when such a beauteous world 
Lays forth her prodigality of charms ; 

Fair, at all times, but fairest surely now. 

Breathes there not at this hour a sweeter balm 
Wherever the winds go? Methinks the flowers 
Send up their richest odours when the dew, 

The heavy summer dew, weighs down their heads, 
And stars are lighting up a paler day, 

And fresher breezes lift their leaves! so cool! 

So sweet! bearing the tale which one wild flower 
Tells, in its gladness, to another! Hark! 

Heard you that note? It was the prelude light 
To such a wild and soul-beguiling strain, 

As well may serenade the moon and stars 

On such a night! It was the nightingale, 

Whose little heart is music, sending forth 

Her first famt symphony. But listen now !— 

Oh, lady ! surely now the blest should wake 

To praise the hand which blesses them, and those 
Who keep Grief’s vigils should come forth to gaze, 
‘To pray, and be consoled ! 


Trica. 

Alas! alas! 
There is a gloom, which even day’s bright beams 
Can never dissipate! Moonlight, and stars, 
And dewy flowers, and those unearthly strains 
Of music too, all seem to thee most sweet ; 
Why should they not? thy careless soul is free 
To watch and worship them; to mark apart 
Each separate beauty, and to dwell on all 
Till it is filled and running o’er with joy 
And admiration. The deep sense of beauty, 
And bliss, is exquisite in thy young heart ; 
It may be blunted yet,—as mine hath been. 
For I was one like thee. But, oh! the eyes, 
Dim with such griefs as mine, behold no more 
Aught glad or beautiful,—the memory 
Of sorrow darkens all they rest upon. 
Kind friend! my grief I know must weary you. 
Leave me, dear Una! 
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Una. 


Not in solitude, 
To nurse your woes with tears. Chide hence this grief. 


Ilrica. 


[ would not part with it. My grief is dear, 
Is precious to me. Will you not go, then? 


Una. 


And leave you thus desponding ? let me stay, 
And weep with you. 
Itrica. 

My boy, my darling sleeps. 
I sat by him until his little tongue 
Grew weary telling all his childish thoughts ; 
And, as the accents died upon his lips, 
His head sunk softly down, his soft blue eyes 
Closed, and the wind that from the casement came 
Wantonly flung the bright hair o’er his cheek, 
Half hiding their fresh roses. Still I sat 
Holding his small, soft hand, and bending o’er 
To mark how regular his little breast 
Heaved in his deep, sweet, tranquil sleep. Una! 
I almost envied him! 


Una. 


And yet he sleeps 
Beneath a Roman sword. 


Tlrica. 


Cruel! cruel! 
To call me back to misery. Alas! 
[I only thought how beautiful he looked ; 
How like were those long lashes to his sires ; 
How like— 


Una. 
Nay, lady— 
Tlrica. 


Hush. Let me go on. 
Let me unload my heart; or rather, go— 
[ sure, at least, may weep alone. Widowed ! 
A mother, too! 


Una. 


A mother now. And yet 
Thou knowest what may chance before the moon. 
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That has not reached her zenith yet, sinks down 
Where sunk the sun but now. 


Ilrica. 


Distress me not. 
Is this thy kindness, thus to persevere 
In telling o’er the woes I would forget ? 


Una. 


My Queen! it is. The truest kindness oft 

Is that which wears the garb of cruelty. 

And think’st thou that thy grief could pleasure me? 
And if I could, would I not lay me down 
Gladly, and die, so that thy tears might cease ? 
Have I not followed thee through trial and pain ? 
Have | not suffered, wept, and ‘prayed with thee ? 
Did not my voice first tell the blessed news 
When the saints came to teach the road to life ? 
*T was | who brought the Apostle to your gate ; 
And thou, assenting to the truths he taught, 
Didst thank me, and didst bid me be thy friend. 
And now I would be so 


Tlrica. 


Say on! my friend. 
My harshest and my truest friend ! 


Una. 
I will. 
Had you still chidden me, and bade me hence, 
I should have braved your frown,—to reach your heart. 
To save his life, your boy must hence! 


Hlrica. 

Again! 
Again that hateful subject! Hear me, Una. 
I am his mother; never mother yet 
Gave from her arms her own, her only child, 
Knowing that danger hung around his steps ; 
Knowing his course must be across the waves, 
His friendless home on far and foreign shores, 
His nurse a stranger, and his language strange, 
While in her clinging arms there yet was strength 
To hold and strain him to her bosom! Force— 
Force alone— 
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Una. 


Nay, I have done. Forgive me. 
His blood be on thy head— 


Tlrica. 
His blood! whose blood ? 
IIow wild you talk! 


Una. 


My Queen! J am not wild. 
It is thyself. Presumptuous as I seem 
[ only live for thee and thine. Alas! 
[ once had other hopes—they were a dream— 
A dream most wild,—and like a dream, they passed. 
You understand me not ;—’t is better so. 
I was about to say,—I know not what. 
Pardon, my gracious Queen, th’ infirmity 
That springs from secret woes, cherished and nurst, 
Or rather struggled with, alone. 


Ilrica. 
Una! 
My friend! must that high spirit, too, be crushed ? 
Can that light heart know other woes than mine ? 
And woes, too, that I must not share ? 


Una. 


It hath; 
And almost broke beneath them,—but ’t is over ; 
I did not claim thine ear, my gracious Queen, 
‘That I might prate of trials now subdued. 
True, I have wrestled with them oft and oft, 
And smiled, and bade thee smile, when all the while 
My heart was breaking. I have done—no more— 
Ask me no more. The convalescent feels 
lis keenest pangs return to hear them named,— 
And I my former weakness while I speak. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Deutsches Lesebuch fur Antanger. German Reader for the Use of Beginners. 
Cambridge. 0226. pp. 252. 

Sucu an introduction to the study of the German language as is 
furnished by the work before us, was much needed. An acquaint- 
ance with this language is becoming daily more important to every 
man who wishes to keep pace with the progress of knowledge. In 
all its departments, German students are the most assiduous labour- 
ers, and, as a body, furnish the largest contributions to its stock. 
The literary treasures of this nation are vast, varied, and rapidly 
multiplying, and demand the attentive study of every one who de- 
sires to excel in any branch of intellectual labour. The meta- 
physician will find it the very home of profound speculation, the 
native land of intellectual, as truly as of physical gymnastics. For 
the lover of natural science, the patient research of the German 
character has accumulated a rich storehouse of facts. The classi« 

cal scholar has been long familiar with its massy erudition, and, 

more lately, with its deep investigation into the spirit of antiquity. 
The professional man, the student o{law, physic, or theology, may 
satisfy the keenest appetite with the fruits of German toil. The 
lover of belles lettres will here meet with a fresh and beautiful 
literature, formed by, and breathing the spirit of the age, exulting 
in the consciousness of vigour and progress, not made up of beauti- 
ful relics, but of the finished productions of modern art, equally 
splendid, and better suited to the wants and the taste of the times. 
New, rich, and rapidly increasing, it opens a wide and important 
field to the scholar of every nation, more especially to the nations of 
German origin. The English and ‘their American descendants find 
in it much that is akin to their old modes of expression, of thought, 

and of feeling. Their domestic manners, language, and religion 
all tend to assimilate them with the German character, rather than 
with that of the South of Europe. The attentive study which the 
Germans have bestowed upon English literature, and the copious 
infusion of its spirit into their own, increase its interest to men 
whose taste has been formed upon the classics of mngand. 

Esteeming the literature of Germany, as we do, we are glad to 
see the study of it becoming more and more common among our 
countrymen. The book before us is valuable to beginners, sup- 
plying a deficiency which has been hitherto much felt, the want 
of a proper collection of reading-lessons. The few German books 
within the reach of the greater part of young students here, afford 
them little opportunity of selecting those most suited to their wants, 
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or of learning the various powers of the language. They needed 
a work of this kind, consisting of extracts from distinguished au- 
thors, arranged acc ordin t to their relative diffic ulty, and exhibiting 
specimens of their different merits. ‘“ The object of this book .’ 
says the autlior in his preface, “is to furnish le ‘“arners with a col- 
lection of extracts from acknowledged master-pieces, to exemplify 
the rules and peculiarities of the language, and, at the same time, 
to give them an idea of the character of the later literature of 
Germany.’ The prose extracts are from Lessing, Wieland, 
Herder, Géthe, Muller, Schiller, Schlegel, Richter, Tieck, &c. 
The poetical part is principally made up of the minor poems of 
Gothe, Schiller, Birger, and Korner. T he selection is well made, 
and the pieces are well arranged. Being taken from the best 
models of German composition, they are well fitted to answer the 
purpose intended, to give the student an idea of the powers of the 
language and the beauties of the literature, and, by gratifying his 
taste, to lighten and animate his labour. 
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Le Traducteur Francais; or, a New and Practical System of Translating the French 
Language. By MARIANO CUBL Y SOLER. Baltimore. 1826. 12mo_ pp. 392. 


In a former number of the United States Literary Gazette, the 
“'Traductor Espaiiol ” was recommended as a convenient and use- 
ful manual of its kind. The “'Traducteur Fran¢ais,” by the same 
author, is upon a similar plan, and, we believe, will be found of 
equal use to the student. ‘The selections are weil made, and the 
notes with which they are accompanied, explaining the difficulties, 
and pointing out the niceties of the French tongue, are very 
valuable. He who attempts to acquire that language, without the 
help of a master, will find many idioms, which, even with the aid 
of the best dictionaries, will remain perfect enigmas to him, and to 
such a person some guide of this kind is indispensable. For the 
first twelve pages of the work, an attempt is made to give the reader 
an idea of the mode in which the text is to be pronounced, by 
means of corresponding sounds in the English orthography. This is 
much better done, in the present instance, than we have ever seen 
it before, but the very nature of the thing forbids that it should be 
done with much accuracy. Of this the student ought always to be 
apprised, and the difference between the real sounds of the French 
alphabet, and those which are supposed to correspond to them in 
the English, ought, with as much clearness as possible, to be 
pointed out, in order that he may be put upon ascertaining and 
mastering the difficulty before a faulty pronunciation is incurably 
contracted. No intimation is, however, given in this book, that 
the sounds represented by the English orthography are not pre- 
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cisely equivalent to those of the French text. The short sound of 
the French 0 is one which has puzzled grammarians not a little. 
Sometimes it has been said to correspond with the sound of our 
o in the words come, wonder, & c., and at other times with another 
sound of the same vowel, in the words not, order, &c. Mr Cubi 
has made choice of the latter. The fact is, however, that neither 

of these sounds is precisely that of the French vowel, which, al- 
though not difficult to acquire from the lips of a master, cannot be 

said to exist in our language. Instruction in the pronunciation 
does not, however, torm a very important part of the author’s plan, 

nor does a failure in an atte mpt, which is perhaps impracticable, 

detract materially from the praise of skill and industry with which 
the work is otherwise compiled. 


A New Spanish Grammar, a’apted to every class of Learners. By MARIANO 
Cust ¥ SOLER Third Edition, revised, corrected, simplified, and much im- 
proved. New York. 1826. 12mo. pp. 498. 

Tne value of this work is, in our opinion, very considerably 
increased by the changes and additions which have been made in 
the present edition. On the subject of orthography very minute 
and particular directions are given. Although the best mode of 
acquiring the pronunciation of a foreign language is unquestion- 
ably by the ear, from the mouth of a native; yet full and accurate 
observations on the niceties of that pronunciation, are of great 
value. Our organs, habituated only to vernacular sounds, do not 
readily discern the difference between sounds that partially resem- 
ble each other in the different tongues, and we every day hear 
people pronouncing foreign languages without seeming to be in 
the least aware of this. It is something to be told that there is a 
difference, and to be taught, as nearly as words can teach, what 
the difference is ; it serves, at least, if it does no more, to awaken 
the attention of the student, and to give it a proper direction. We 
are glad to find in the present edition, a view of the ancient ter- 
minations of the Spanish verbs in juxtaposition with the modern. 
An accurate knowledge of these is not only extremely convenient, 
but we should think indispensable to the student of Spanish litera- 
ture. On the whole, we know of no grammar of this language 
which we can recommend with more confidence to the public, than 
the present edition of the work of Cubi. The author has drawn 
pretty freely from other sources, but as he has done it with great 
judgment, this is only one of the merits of his book. We can only 
regret that he has not more fully acknowledged his obligations to 
the excellent work of M‘Henry, which are sufficiently important. 
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The Rest of the Nations; a Poem. Dy GRENVILLE MELLEN. Portiam 1826 


© ’ 
ovo, pp- ~- 


Tue author of this poem is already known to the public by his 
poetical contributions to the ** United States Literary Gazette,” 
most of which have been published, with his name, in the selection 
of * Miscellaneous Poems,” made from this journal. ‘The pro- 
duction before us is one of no inconsiderable merit, and is warmed 
with the fire of a genine poetic enthusiasm. As compared with 
some of his former attempts in verse, which we have seen, we 
should say that it was finished with much less care. It has the 
appearance of being struck out at a heat, for the public occasion 
on which it was delivered, and of being committed to the press 
without much revision. ‘There are also some traces of too great 
an ambition of brilliancy. ‘The former of these faults the author 
must correct himself,—time and practice will correct the latter. 

This poem was pronounced before the Peace Society of Maine, 
at their late anniversary ; and is taken up with a view of the wars 
which have desolated the world at different periods, and a consid- 
eration of the circumstances which encourage us to hope better 
things for the future. The following passage, relating to Napoleon, 
will give the reader an idea of the general style of “the poem. It 
is characterized by a good degree of spirit and effect, along with 
some faults of imagery and looseness of diction. 


Off where the seas look solitary—on 

Those black, sharp cliffs, whose desert columns seem 
Tombs of a thousand sea-kings—and whose life 
Are battlements and cannon—that combine 

‘To give stern proof of habitance and death 

‘l’o those who seek that wilderness of rock— 

Off on those bristling summits at noon-day, 

They gave earth’s last Destroyer to the worms 

His life had been unrivalled—and his death 
Unhonoured—distant—solitary—still. 

He rose a lion on the paths of men, 

And like a lion he died in his own lair ; 

He had no friends—but worshippers—and some 
When his great sun grew occident, to catch 

The last rays of his setting. An armed world 

Had driven him into exile. He had been 

Walking ’mid thrones and palaces, as though 

They had been dreams and dust—but which to win, 
He gave his parting spirit to the winds, 

And fought to madness—storming heaven with crime! 
At last he died—upon the siaaaele 

Of desolation—prisoned and bereft. 

He was not graved with conquerors—alone 

As he had moved on earth, so in it now 

He made his biding- place. No monument 
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Channele d with tears was over him—no hearts 
Were welling out their sorrows round his er: AVE, 
My page Lniry or wonder— tnends or foes— 
T! nck tramp of the sentinel —briy wht gyun— 
Shrill fife and volley—and a monarch’s clav 
Claimed its low sek ind dull obscurity. ; 


It may be very old fashioned in us to recommend the free use 
of the fel to this ide r, but it is only recommending the example 
of the greatest poets, both ancient and modern. If we did not think 
well of the material, we should not advise him to waste time in 
polishing it. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Hieroglyphics. These characters have lately found another expositor 
in Professor Seyffarth, of Leipsic. From the c elebrated inscription on the 
Rosetta stone, and from examining many rolls of papyrus, this laborious 
inquirer is of opinion, that the hieroglyphics, in general, are hieratic 
letters, ornamented agreeably to a calligraphic principle. He also infers, 
that both the hieratic and demotic letters had their origin in the most 
ancient Pheenician alphabet. The Leipsic Literary Journal, which con- 
tains a notice of this theory, mentions further, that the learned professor 
reckons the hieroglyphic signs, or characters, to amount to about six 
thousand, as four or more figures are frequently conjoined i in the forma- 
tion of one of them. By arranging and comparing the multitude of 
ancient Egyptian records on stones and monuments, sarcophagi, papyri, 
muminy cases, &c. which now abound in Europe, it is probable, we shall, 
at length, be enabled to decipher this language of the early world. 

Egyptian Muminies. ‘The last published portion of the London “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions” (for 1825, Part I.) contains an essay on Egyptian 
mummies, including an neneiel of the examination of one purchased at 
Gournov, and presented to Dr Granville, the author of the article, from 
which the following particulars are extracted. The mummy in question 
Was contained in a case, apparently of sycamore wood, and very skilfully 
enveloped. “'There is no species of bandage, which ancient or modern 
surgery has devised, described, or employed, that did not appear to have 
been used, in securing the surface of the mummy from the external air ; 
and these were repeated so many times, that, on weighing the whole mass 
of the om afte r their removal, they were found to w eigh twenty-eight 
pounds avoirdupois.* The general surface of the body was of a deep 
brown colour, and quite dry; the. larger muscles soft, and yielding 
slightly to the pressure ; the skin removed, except at the ends of the 
fingers and toes. The dimensions of the subject, which was a female, 
were nearly those of the Venus de’ Medici, and its symmetry tends to 
confirm Cuvier’s opinion of the Caucasian, rather than Ethiopian origin 
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of the Egyptians. The mummies before examined, had been gener- 
ally found to be little more than skeletons, while this, though proba- 
bly more than three thousand years old, was, at least externally, a 
perfect body. The intestines had been nate | removed, and their 
place sup} lied by resin, myrrh, and argillaceous earth. The brain had 
been w ithdraw n through the nostrils, probs ibly by means of some chemi- 
cal agent employed to decompose it. The pre servation of the subject 
is such, that the examiner conceives himself able to determine at 
what age, and of what disease the individual died; and the muscles 
could be separated with the same ease as ina recent subject. The art 
of embalming, with a view to the preservation of the human body for 
many years, as illustrated by the mummies o: Egypt, does not appear to 
have been practise 1 with success by any other nation. The mummies 
of Mexico, those of the Atlantic islanders, and the dried bodies found 
in the catacombs of some of the states bordering on the Mediterranean, 
are but of yesterday, compared with the age of the present specimen. 
Indeed, the art soon began to decline among the Egyptians themselves. 

In order to appreciate properly the durability of the bodies prepared by 
the E gyptian process, it is esset utial to observe, that the mummy de- 
scribed, after having resisted pt itrefaction for above three thousand 
years, covered by bandages, inclosed in a thick wooden case, and placed 
in recesses far from the influence of atmospheric vicissitude, has since 
withstood the inclemency and variations of an English climate, without 
any of those protecting circumstances; nay, exposed purposely, but 
ineffectually, for four yea irs, to the various causes that are known to 
to favour putrefaction.” Dr Granville, after a careful dissection and 
examination, thinks that he has discovered the materials and the process 
employed to produce this durability. The body seemed to have under- 
gone a process similar to that of tanning, as the skin exhibited the 
appearance of leather. It had also been impregnated with a saline 
solution, as was evident from the appearance of a great number of saline 
crystals on its external and internal surface, after it had been exposed 
for a time to the air. The most important substance used, however, 
seems to have been a liquefied mixture of wax and bitumen, with which 
the bones, membranes, and muscles of this subject were thoroughly 
saturated. The wax, the Doctor extracted in great quantities, and came 
to the conclusion, that the art of embalming consisted mainly in impreg- 
nating the body with it. The name itself of mummy, he derives from 
the word mum, which, in the Cophtic language, means war. By subject- 
ing the body of a still-born child to the process which he supposes the 
Egyptians to have employed, Dr Granville made a mummy, which has 
been exposed to all varieties ‘of temperature for more than three years, 
without any covering, and without the slightest vestige of decay. And, 
on the other hand, parts of the Egyptian mummy, from whic h he had 
extracted the preserving ingredients, putrified rapidly. 

Fossil Fish. A beautiful fossil tish was lately excavated from a rock 
of blue lias, on the beach, between Charmouth and Lyme, England. 
It is about fifteen inches in length, and eleven inches broad, and 
exceedingly perfectreven in the most delicate parts of the eyes 

Subterranean Tree. A subterranean oak tree, containing “upw ards of 
three hundred solid feet of wood in a good state of preservation, was 
lately taken up in Ruskington fen, Lincolnshire, England. Although 
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there are yearly large quantities of such remains of antiquity discovered, 
and forced from their long unmolested beds, in that and the neighbouring 
fens, perhaps none of equal size had before been drawn from its obscu- 
rity, excepting one which was dug up in Walcott Dales in 1811, which 
is suid to have contained four hundred solid feet of timber. 

River Navigation. Mr Mathew Robertson, of Glasgow, has contrived 
a float, similar in principle to those used by the Dute h, for enabling a 
loaded ship to pass up and down rivers, w hose depth is not equal to her 
usual draught of water. I[t consists of a decked, flat-bottomed boat, 
twice or thrice the size of the ship, with an opening in the middle, large 
enough to receive her. This flat-boat is formed in two pieces, which 
are united by a strong hinge at the prow, and a strong clasp at the 
stern. The clasp being loosened, the two sides of the boat are made 
to diverge ; the ship sails into the open space in the middle ; after which 
the sides are again closed and fastened. Four strong chains, or more 
if necessary, are then passed across under the ship’s bottom, and at- 
tached to screws fixed to the deck of the float; the screws are then 
worked by wheels and pinions; the chains are shortened ; and the ves- 
sel is gradually raised by transferring the pressure to the float. The 
weight of the vessel is thus diffused over a surface twice, or if need be, 
thrice the size of her own hull, and of course the draught of water is 
proportionally diminished. It may thus be effected, that a ship, drawing 
sixteen feet of water, being raised nine feet by the chains, shall depress 
the float three feet, and so her actual draught will be reduced to 
ten feet, 

Telescopes. Mr Tully, of Islington, England, has constructed an 
achromatic telese ope, the largest and most perfect ‘yet made in England. 
The object-glass is seven inches in diameter; the glass was manufac- 
tured at Neufe hatel, in Switzerland, and cost about thirty pounds; the 
grinding and adjusting of it by Mr Tully are valued at two hundred 
pounds, viz. for the compound object-glass alone. The length of the 
telescope is twelve feet. The magnifying powers range ‘from two 
hundred to seven hundred and eighty times ; but the great excellence 
of the telescope consists in the superior distinctness and brilliancy 
with which objects are seen through it, rather than in its magnifying 
power. With a power of two hundred and forty, the light of Jupiter is 
almost too intense for the eye to bear, and his satellites appear as bright 
as Sirius, but with a clear and steady light, and all the belts and spots 
upon the face of the planet are most distinctly defined. With a power 
of near four hundred, Saturn appears large and well defined, and is one 
of the most beautiful objects that can well be conceived. The great 
advantage which this telescope possesses over reflecting telescopes of 
equal size, is the greater degree of light, by which the most delicate 
objects in the heavens are rendered distinct and brilliant. 

Variation of the Magnetic Needle. It appears by Mr Kupffer’s obser- 
vations, that, on the thirteenth of November, 1825, the magnetic needle 
exhibited at Kasan (Russia) a very sensible and unusual variation. On 
the same day, and at the same hour, exactly the same phenomenon was 
observed at Paris; and it has been ascertained, that precisely at the 
same time, a vivid aurora borealis was visible in ‘the north of Scotland. 
It is a remarkable fact, that, although the aurora borealis is now rarely 
seen at Paris, the magnetic needle is no less sensibly affected by a 
the phenomena of that kind, which appear in the polar regions. 
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Poisonous Wounds. A successful application of the cupping-glass to 
poisonous wounds, has late ly been made by Dr Barry, at Paris. It ap- 
pears as if the action of the ¢ upping-glass had the power of recalling 
to the exterior the poison already introduced into the vessels. Dr Barry 
strongly recommends the use of the cupping-glass, followed by that of 
the cautery, in cases of the bite of the mad-dog, even if the first symp- 
toms of hydrophobia have shown themselves. 

Curious Relic. A Greenock newspaper mentions the discovery of @ 
curious piece of antiquity in a quarry, which is wrought in that part of 
Scotland. It is described to be a silver or mixed metallic horse-shoe, 
connected with a petritaction of wood, and both imbedded five feet and 
a halt deep in the solid rock. Tlius situation refers it to a period so 
remote, that even an antediluvian origin is attributed to it. 

Populction, &c. of Great Britain. In Great Brita, the number of 
individuals in a state to bear arms, fromthe ace of fifteen to that of 
sixty, is 2,744,847. The number of marriages is about 98,030 yearly, 
and it has been remarked, that one out of twenty-one is without issue. 
The number of deaths is about 332,,0e yearly. ‘The deaths among the 
women are in proportion to those of the men as fifty to fifty-four. The 
married worwen live longer than those who continue in a state of 
celibacy. In the country, the mean number of children from each 
marriage, is four; in towns the proportion is seven for every two mar- 
riages. The married women are to the whole number of females as 
one to three, and the number of married men to the whole number of 
males, as three to five. ‘The number of widows is to that of the 


widowers as three to one, but the number of widows who marry again, 
is to that of the widowers us seven to four. The half of the individuals 
born, die be ore attaining the age of seventeen years. ‘The number of 
twins is to (iat of ordinary births, as one to sixty-five. One individual 
only in thr nsan’ one hundred and twe nty-six, according to calcu- 
lation, att. ‘ave of an hundred years. The male births are to the 
female as 1: ix to ninety-five. 


Vaccinutios. in several countries of Europe, general vaccination is 
ordered by government. No one who has not had the cow-pox or 
small-pox, can be put to school, apprenticed, or married. Small-pox 
inoculation is prolubited ; if it appears in any house, the house is put 
under quarantine. By such meas, the mortality from the small-pox 
in 1818, had been prodigiousiy lesse mee. In Copenhagen, it was re- 
duced from 5 5,500 during twelve years, to 158 during sixteen years. In 
Prussia, it was reduced froin 4t 000 annually, t . Jess than 3,000; and 
in Berlin, in 1819, only twe nty five persons lied of the disease. In 
Bavaria, only five persons die: of small-pox in eleven years, and in the 
principality of Anspach, it was completely exterminated. In England, 
on the contrary, crowds of the poor go unvaccinated ; they are perinitted 
not only to imbibe the small- pox themselves, but to go abroad and scat- 
ter the venom among those they meet. A few years ago, it broke out 
in Norwich, and carried off more persons in one year, than had ever 
been destroyed in that city by any one disease, except the plague. A 
similar epidemic raged at Edinburgh; and last year it destroyed 1,299 
in London 

Translation of Boethius. By the industry and research of Mr Leman, 
very interesting discoveries have been lately made in the English State 
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Paper Office. Amongst other valuable papers, an entire translation of 
Boethius, by Queen Elizabeth; the prose in the handwriting of Her 
Majesty’s secretary, and the whole of the poetry the queen’s own auto- 
graph. Parts of a poetical translation of Hiorace, written by the queen, 
have likewise been found. Nearly all the documents connected with 
the principal events which occurred during the reign of Henry ViIL, 
especially the king’s varieus divorces, have likewise been brought to 
hght, particularly the whole case of Catharine Howard. It is intended 
to submit these literary and historical relics to His Majesty. 

Burmese Idol. Captain Coe, commander of the English squadron in 
the Kast Indies, has presented te the Cambridge University an alabaster 
statue of a Burmese idol, taken from the sacred grove near Ava, and 
two religious books, beautifully executed on the Palmyra leaf, to which 
none but the Burmese priests are permitted to have access. 

Intensity of Laght. An interesting experiment has been lately per- 
formed in the armoury of the Tower of London, in which the most 
intense light ever yet produced by art, was exhibited. It was effected 
by directing a jet of burning alcohol or the flames of a spirit-lamp upon 
a piece of lime, by the action of a stream of oxygen gas. The light is 
ealculated to be eighty times more intense than an equal area emitted 
by the combustion of an argand lamp. It is said to be visible at a dis- 
tance of an hundred and twenty miles. No satisfactory explanation 
has been hitherto given; but it appears that other earths will also ex- 
hibit the same brillianc y, When Lente xd by the means above described. 
The peculiar earth, termed Zircon, is found to be pre-eminent in this 
property. Its value for the purposes of a signal will readily suggest 
itself. 

Comets. It is now certain, that the same comet has appeared in our 
jlanetary system in the years 1786, 1795, 1801, 1805, 1518, and 1825 
t appears, that in its course, it never passes the orbit of Jupiter. T he 
period of its revolution (which is the shortest known) very little exceeds 
three years and a quarier; and its mean distance from ‘the sun is not 
more than twice that of the earth. It seems to be especially connected 
with the system in which our globe is placed, and crosses our orbit more 
than sixty times ina century. M. Olbers, the celebrated astronomer of 
Bremen, who has bestowed much attention on this comet, has been 
lately occupied in calculating its possible influence on the destinies of 
our globe. He finds, that in 83,000 years, this comet will approach the 
earth as nearly as the moon; and, that in 4,000,000 years, it will come 
within a distance of 7,700 geographic al miles ; the consequence of which 
will be, if its aitraction be equal to that of the earth, the elevation of 
the waters of the ocean 13,000 feet ; that is to say, above the tops of all 
the European mountains, except Mont Blanc. The inhabitants of the 
Andes and of the Himalaya mountains alone, will escape this second 
deluge ; but they will not benefit by their good fortune more than 
216,000,000 years ; for it is probable, that, at the expiration of that time, 
our globe, standing right in the way of the comet, will receive a shock 

severe enough to occasion its utter destruction. 
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ARTS, SCIENCES, &c. 


A Geometric System for the Measurement of the Area of a Circle, or 
any of its Sectors. By Edwin W. Jackson. New Brunswick. &vo. 

Reports of William Strickland, Esq. Engineer, Agent for the “ Penn- 
eylvania Society for the Promotion of Internal Jmprovement,” on a T'our 
through Great Britain, in 1825. Philadelphia. Price $10. 


DRAMA. 


The Acting American Theatre. No. V. Containing Marmion, or the 
Battle of Flodden Field; with an engraved Portrait of Mr Duff in 
Marmion. Philadelphia. 12mo. 


EDUCATION. 


The Evangelical Primer. By Joseph Emerson. New Edition. Boston. 
12mo. pp. 72. 

An Analytical Guide to the Art of Penmanship; in which the cor- 
rect Principles of the Round and Running Hands are systematized and 
simplified. By Enoch Noyes. Boston. ; 

Easy Lessons, or Leading Strings to Knowledge. Embellished with 
coloured Engravings. By the Author of “The Welcome Visiter.” 

The American Definition Spelling-Book. By Abner Kneeland. 
Concord, N. H. 12moe. 

English Graiamar, adapted to the different Classes of Learners. With 
an Appendix. By Lindley Murray. Bridgeport, Conn. 12mo. pp. 312. 

Cubi’s Spanish Grammar. Third Edition. Baltimore. 12mo. 

Le Traducteur Francais; or,a New and Practical System for Trans- 
lating the French Language. By Mariano Cubi y Soler. Baltimore. 
12mo. pp. 302. 

The Accountant’s Assistant, or Complete Interest Tables. By Almon 
Ticknor. 

Historia Sacra ; a new and improved Edition. Princeton. 

Questions on the Historical Part of the New Testament; designed 
for Schools. By Truman Parmele. Second Edition, iinproved. 

The Greek Lexicon of Schrevelius, translated into English, with 
many Additions. Boston. 8vo. pp. S006. 

A New Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. By Henry Jackson, 
Teacher of the Monitorial School, Portland. 

Primary Lessons in Arithmetic. By Frederic Emerson. Boston. 
i8mo. pp. 3l. 


EULOGIES. 


An Address, delivered July 12, 1826, in the Middle Dutch Church, 
on occasion of the Funeral Obsequies of John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson. By Stephen N. Rowan, D. D. New York. 

Eulogy, pronounced by the Hon. T. U. P. Charlton, on the Lives and 
Character of Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. Savannah. 
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An Oration, delivered in Independence Square, in the City of Phila- 
delphia, on the 24th of July, Is26, in Commemoration of John Ada: is 
and Thomas Jeflerson. By John Sergeant. Philadelphia. evo. 

An Address, de livered at Charlestown, Massachusetts, August 1, Is265, 
in commemoration of John Adams and Thomas Jetferson. By Edward 
Everett. Boston. Svo. pp. 36. 

An Address, delivered in Chauncey Place Church, before the Young 
Men of Boston, August 2, 1826, in commemoration of the Death of John 
Adams and ‘Thomas Jefferson. By Samuel L. Knapp. Boston. &vo. 
pp. dl. 

A Sermon, delivered in the Capitol of the United States, on the 16th 
of July, 1826, on the Death of Mr Jefferson and Mr Adams. By William 
Staughton, D. D. 

An Eulogy on pha Adams and Thomas Jefferson, pronounced by 
the request of the Common Council of Albany, July, 1826. By William 
Alexander Duer. "ee. 

Eulogy on John Adams and Thomas Jefferson; pronounced in 
Hallowell, July, le26, at the request of Committees of the Towns of 
Hallowell, Augusta, and Gardiner. By Peleg Sprague. Hallowell. 
Svo. pp. 22. 

A Discourse, in Commemoration of the Lives and Services of John 
Adams and ‘Thomas Jefferson, delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, August 
2, 1826. By Daniel Webster. Boston. vo. pp. 62. 


HISTORY. 


Annals of the Town of Keene, from the First Settlement, 1736, to the 
Year 1790. By Hon. Talma Hale. Concord, N. H. vo. pp. 69. 
A Chronological History of New England, in the form of Annals. 


With an Introduction. By Thomas Princ e,M. A. A New Edition. 
Boston. 8vo. pp. 439. 


LAW. 


The Interesting Trial of William F. Hooe, for the Murder of William 
Simpson ; with the Speeches of the Counsel upon the occasion, &c. 
New York. 

Hiammond’s Reports. Vol. Il. Part I. 

The Justice’s Guide, or Directory for the Justices of Peace in the 
State of New York. By a Gentleman of the Bar. Price $1,50. 

Laws of the State of New Hampshire, passed June Session, 1826. 
Concord. &vo. 

Resolves of the State of Massachusetts, June Session, 1826. Boston. 
Bvo. 

Laws of Maine. No. V. Vol. Il. Session of 1826. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Memoir of the French Protestants, who settled at Oxford, in 
Massachusetts, A. D. 1686; with a Sketch of the entire History of the 
Protestants of France. By Abiel Holmes, D. D. Cambridge. 8vo. 

83. 
rhe New York Directory ; containing a List of Streets, their Extent, 
&c., Officers of the Government of the United States, and of the State 
of New York, &c. New York. 
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Proceedings of a Meeting of the Friends of Civil and Religious Lib- 
erty, residing in the District of Columbia, assembled at the City Hall, 
Washington City, on the 20th of June, 1826. 

Journals of the Proceedings of the Kighth General Convention of the 
Receivers of the Doctrine of the New Jerusalem, held in the City of 
New York, June 12 and 13, 1826. Boston. &vo. pp. 24. 

Anna Ross; a Story for Children. By the Author of “ Decision,” 
&e. Second Edition. 

A Masonic Address, delivered at Lynn, Mass. By Caleb Cushing. 

Lecture on Universal Benevolence, delivered in Philadelphia. “By 
the Rev. A. Kneeland. 

A Discourse, on Opening the New Building in the House of Refuge, 
New York, established for the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents. 
By John Stanford, A. M. New York. 

Pride’s Looking Glass; or, God’s Revenge against Extravagance, 
Exemplified in a Number of the most Remarkable Cases ever Re- 
corded; chiefly collected in the United States. By M. L. Weems. 
Augusta, Geo. Price 5O Cents. 

First Anniversary Report of the Directors of the Young Men’s 
Auxiliary Education Society of the City of New York. New York. 
Svo. pp. 24. 

A View of the Conduct of the Executive of Virginia, in relation to 
the Execution of the Act of the 7th of January, 1826, making provision 
for furnishing the Magistrates of this Commonwealth with “ Henning’s 
Virginia Justice.” By William Waller Henning. Richmond. 

The Infant’s Progress, from the Valley of Destruction to Everlasting 
Glory. By Mrs Sherwood. New Edition. 

Massachusetts Domestic Missionary Society. The Eighth Annual 
Report of the Board of Directors, read and accepted at the Annual 
Meeting, held in Fitchburg, June 29, 1826. Boston. &vo. pp. 28 

Extracts from the Minutes of the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, with the Narrative of the State of Religion, and the Pastoral 
Adéress. Boston. &vo. pp. 28. 

The Philadelphia Souvenir; or, a Collection of Fugitive Pieces from 
the Philadelphia Press. With Biographical and Explanatory Notes. 
By J. E. Hall. Philadelphia. 18mo. pp. 212. 

‘Village Hymns for Social Worship, Selected and Original, designed 
as a Supplement to Dr Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. By ‘Asahel Nettle- 
ton. Fourth Edition. New York. 

An Account of the Salt Springs at Salina, in Onondaga County, State 


of New York. With a Chemical Examination of the Water and of 


several varieties of Salt, manufactured at Salina and Syracuse. By 
Lewis C. Beck, M. D. New York. 

The German Almanac, for the Year 1827. Philadelphia. 

The American Masonic Register, or Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Maga- 
zine. By Luther Pratt. Price $1. 

The Merry Songster; being an excellent Collection of Patriotic, 
Merry, and Comic Songs. Boston. 12mo. pp. 44. 

The Western Harmonic Companion; containing most of the Tunes 
used in Divine Worship in the Western Country, &c. Lexington, Ky. 

The Fashionable Tour in 1825 ; an Excursion to the Springs, Niagara, 
Quebec, and Boston. Price 50 cents. 
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Annals of the Lyceum of Natural History of New York. Nos. XTL. 
and XIII. Vol. If. New York. &vo. pp. 100. 

Notions on Keligion and Politics. By the Puritan Club. Boston. 
&vo. pp. 69. 

Observations on the Growth of the Mind. By Sampson Reed. 
Boston. e&vo. pp. 44. 

The Prize Book, No. VI., of the Public Latin School in Boston. 
Boston. &vo. pp. fh. 

Alleine’s Alarm. New Edition. 

The Freewill Baptist Magazine. Vol. I. No.1. Boston. &vo. 

The Young Moralist; consisting of Allegorical and Entertaining 
Essays. With Eneravines. | 

A Bill to establish a Uniform System of Bankruptcy throughout the 
United States. Boston. L2mo. pp. 48. | 


ORATIONS. 


An Oration, delivered at Braintree, July 4, 1826, on the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of American Independence. By Josiah Bent, Jr. Boston. 
Svo. pp. 2. 

An Oration, delivered at Ballston, N. Y., on the Fourth of July, 1826, 
By Jobn W, Tay lor. 

An Oration, delivered at Lyons, N. Y., on the Fourth of July, 1826. 
By Myron Holley. Canandaigua. 

A Public Oration, delivered, by appointment, before the Phi Alpha 
Theta Society, July 4th, 1826. By Benjamin Drake, Esq. Cincinnati. 
12ino. 

An Oration, delivered at Cambridge, on the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Declaration of the Independence of the United States of America. 
By Edward Everett. Second Edition. Boston. 8vo. pp. 54. 

POETRY. 

A Descant on Universalism; a Poem. By John Peck. Boston. 
sno. pp. 39. 

The Hunter, and other Poems. By Micah P. Flint. Boston. 12mo. 
pp. 147. 

THEOLOGY. 


A Plea for the American Colonization Society ; a Sermon, preached 
mn St George’s Church, New York, on Sunday, July 9, 1826. By the 
Rev. James Milnor. New York. 

Three Sermons, delivered in the First Universalist Church, in the 
City of New York, on Easter Sunday, March 26, 1826, in which is 
embodied a Brief Portraiture of Christian Theology. By the Rev. A. 
Kneelaad. 

Home Missions: a Sermon, delivered before the Massachusetts 
Society for promoting Christian Knowlege, in Park Street Church, 
Boston, May 31, 1826. By John Codman. Boston. 8vo. pp. 43. 

Nos. XII. and XIII. of the Collateral Bible, or a Key to the Holy 
Scriptures, in which all the corresponding Texts are brought together 
and arranged in an easy and familiar manner. By Ezra Stiles Ely, 


D. D. and the Rev. Gregory T. Bedell. Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
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A Treatise on the Union, Affinity, and Consanguinity between Christ 
and his Church. 
A Sermon, delivered before the Auxiliary Education Society of Nor- 
folk County, at their Annual Meeting in the East Parish in Medway, 
June 14, 1226. By William Cogswell, A. M. Boston. Svo. pp. 43. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Pittsburg in the Year 1826; containing Sketches , Topographical, 
Historical, and Statistical. Tooether with a Dire« ‘tory of the City, and 
a View of its various Manufactories, Population, Improve ments, &ec. By 
S. Jones. 12mo. 

A Map of the New England States, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, with the adjacent parts 
of New York and Lower Canada. Compiled and published by Nathan 
Hale. Boston. 

A Map of North and South America, on two imperial sheets, coloured 
mounted, and varnished. Price $2,50. Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


William Tell; or, Switzerland Delivered. By the Chevalier de 
Florian. A Posthumous Work, translated from the French, by William 
B. Hewetson. Exeter, N.H. 8mo. pp. 145. 

Sandoval, or the Freemason; a Spanish Tale. By the Author of 
* Don Esteban.” New York. 

Practical and Internal Evidence against Catholicism, addressed to 
the Impartis ul among the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By the Rev. Josep h Blanco White. Price $1. 12mo. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire Fran ais Espagnol et Espagnol-Francais. Avec 
la Nouvelle Orthographie de Académie Espagnole, &c. Par Don 
Domingo Gian Trapany, et A. de Rosilley. New York. 2 vols. 
Evo. 

The Seasons. By ‘ames Thomson. To which is prefixed the Life 
ef the Author, by P. Murdock. Philadelphia. 18mo. pp. 180. 

Woodstock, or the Cavalier; a Tale of 1651. By the Author of 
“Waverley,” &c. Being the iMth vol. of Parker’s 8vo. Edition. Boston. 
pp. 396. 

Gaston de Blondeville, or the Court of Henry III. keeping Festival 
in Ardennes; a Romance. And St Alban’s Abbey, a — al Tale. 
By Anne Radcliffe. Philadelphia. 12mo. pp. 186 and 2 

Narrative of the Surrender of Bonaparte, and of his Roitdease on 
board H. M. S. Bellerophon. By Captain F. L. Maitland. Boston 
12mo. pp. 176. 

A New Treatise on the Use of the Globes. By Thomas Keith. 
Fourth American, from the last London Edition. Revised and cor- 
rected, by Thomas Adrain, LL. D. New York. &vo. pp. 334. 

A Legacy for Young Ladies; consisting of Miscellaneous Pieces, in 
Prose and Verse. By the late A. L. Barbauld. New York. 18mo. 
pp. 252. 

The Life and Times of Frederic Reynolds. Written by Himself. 
Philadelphia. &vo. pp. 282. 








47) NEW PUBLICATIONS. |September, 1826 


Brande’s Mannal of Chemistry. To which are added, Notes and 
Emendations, by William James Macneven, M. D. Second American 
Edition. Ne Ww Y ork. 

Homeri Ilias Grece et Latine. Annotationes in usum szrenissimi 
principis Gulielmi Augusti, Ducis de Cumberland, &c. regio jussu 
scripsit atque edidit Samuel Clarke, 8. T. P. [Second American Edi- 
tion.} Curd Georgii Ironside, A. M. New York. &vo. pp. 510 
and 510. 

The Works of Anna Letitia Barbauld. With a Memoir by Lucy 
Aikin. Cambridge. 3 vols. 12mo. 

A Letter from a Blacksmith, to the Minister and Elders of the Church 
of Scotland. From the London Edition, Canandaigua, N. Y. Price 
25 cents. 

De Foix, a Sketch of the Manners and Customs of the Fourteenth 
Century ; an Historical Romance. By Anna Eliza Bray. 

Illustrations of Lying in all its Branches. By Amelia Opie. From 
the Second London Edition. Boston. 12mo. pp. 280. 

Selections from Mr Matthews’ celebrated Memorandum Book, com- 
prising a full Account of his admirable Lecture on Peculiarities, Cus- 
toms, Manners, &c. 

An Essay on Contingent Remainders and Executor’s Devises. DBy 
Charles Fearne, Esq. Third American, from the Eighth London Edi- 
tion, by Charles Butler, Esq. Philadelphia. Svo. pp. 750. 

Vivian Grey; a Novel. New York. I2mo. pp. 224. 

Eighteen Letters on the Civil and [Ecclesiastical Government of 
England and freland, since the period of the Reformation. By William 
Cobbett. Price 624 cents. 

The Universal Preceptor; being a General Grammar of Arts, Sci- 
ences, and Useful Knowledge. By ‘the Rev. David Blair. New Edition. 
from the Thirteenth London Edition. 

Ortografia de la Real Academia de Madrid. Price $1. 

Hannah Moore’s Life and Character of St Paul. A neat Pocket 
Edition. 

La Cenerentola. Cinderella, or the Triumph of Goodness ; a Comic 
Opera. By Signior Fenetti, of Rome. The Music by Rossini. New 
York. 18mo._ pp. 75. 

Othello; a Tragic Opera, in Two Acts. New York. 18mo. pp. 59. 

La Figlia dell’ Aria (The Daughter of the Air); a Semi-Tragic 
Opera, in Two Acts. The Music by Signior Garcia. New York. 
Ismo. pp. 70. 

Romeo and Giulietta ; a Serious Opera, in Three Acts. The Music 
7 oe Zinguelli. As performed at the New York Theatre. New 

18mo. pp. 47. 

lair’ Outlines of the History of Ancient Greece, embracing its 
Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities, on a new and interesting Plan, 
illustrated by a Map and numerous Engravings. Hartford. 
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A, 

Academy of Fine Arts, address before, 
noticed, 387. 

Address betore the New York Acade- 
my of the Fine Arts, noticed, 387 ; 
modern art inferior to ancient, why, 
ib.; our country favourable to the 
culture of the Arts, 388; of the 
Harrisburg Convention, reviewed, 
251; before the Society for the 
Suppression of Intemperance, by 
John Ware, reviewed, 331; another, 
by G. Bradford, reviewed, ib. 

Adelung’s Survey of Languages, 372. 

Adventurer in England, Letter trom, 
443. 

Africa, Northern and Central, Travels 
in, reviewed, 214. 

Agnolo, Michel, 450. 

Acriculture in Russia, 313. 

JAikin, Lucy, her Memoir of Mrs Bar- 
banld, noticed, 192. 

Algiers, Sketches of, by William Sha- 
ler, reviewed, 94; the country little 
known, 95; possessed by robbers, 
ib.; governed by Janissaries, 96; 
mode of electing the Dey of, ib. ; 
the women, 99; means of education 
in, ib.; architecture of, LOO. 

American in Europe, Letters from ; 
see Letters 

Antiquities. Northern, 196. 

Arabs, character of, 215. 

Amour Arabian, 196. 

Arls, Fire, address before the Acade- 
my of, noticed, 387. 

Astorga Library, 235. 

Atheneum, Boston, state of, 310. 

Australasia, newspapers in, 312. 


B. 
Backwoodsmen, 144, et seq. 
Bacon and Hlale’s opinions upon codi- 
fying, 347. 
Bancroft’s Oration, reviewed, 421. 


60 


VOL. IV. 


INDEX TO VOL. IV. 


Banks, Remarks on the New England, 
1; the allied, contract between, 3; 
their object to preserve a sound 
circulating medium, ib. 

Banner, the National, noticed, 37. 

Barbauld, Mrs, her works noticed, 
192; extracts, 193; her success in 
early education, 194. 

Bartleti’s Planisphere, noticed, 380. 

Beyer's Uranometria, 380. 

Beauly, Ideal, sonnet by Michel Ag- 
nolo, 450. 

Biblical Reader, Blake's, noticed, 72. 

Bills of Exchange, summary of the 
law of, noticed, 302; unsettled in 
this country till lately, ib. 

Blacks, crimes among, numerous, 308, 

Blake's Biblical Reader, 72. 

Blow-pipe, Indian, 391 

Blucher, his fondness tor gaming, 415. 

Board of Agriculture of the State of 
New York, Memoirs of, 401; or- 
ganization of, 402. 

Boethius, translation of, by Queen 
Elizabeth, 405. 

Bornou, wedding in, 219. 

Bradford's Address before the Society 
for the Suppression of Intemper- 
unce, reviewed, 33). 

frambletye-House, reviewed, 256, 

Bryan's Lay ot Gratitude, noticed, 304, 

Buffon, Sl. 

Buonaparte, Narrative of the Surren- 
der of, reviewed, 431. 

Burmese Idol, 466, 

Burning- Glasses, 392. 


C. 

Canal of the Pyrenees, 394; Middle- 
sex, cost of constructing the, 16; 
unprofitable to its proprietors, ib. 

Canals, 391; compared with rail- 
roads, 12; not adapted to New 
England, 15; Russian, 394, 

Cannon -founding, 195. 








474 


Charles V. and Francis I, sonnet to, 
by Veronica Gambara, §4°). 
Chelmsford factory, « pital expended 
in, 4i8; price of labour, ib 
Chemistry, a Manual of, 
Branede’s Chemustry,ib ; Henry's, ib. 
Child's Oration, reviewed, 421 
Chimneys, construction of, 3s 


“~~ 
noticed. » Wee ‘ 


Clapperton and Denham’s Travels in 
Africa, reviewed, 214. 

Cochin China, extent of, 47. 

Codes. required 346 ; Bacon and Hale's 
opinions upon, 847. 

Coffe use of, in France, 390. 

Coins. countertedt, Lo6 

Colman’s Oration, reviewed, 421. 

Colocotront, conduct of, 206; deserip- 
tion of, 208 

Colonna, Vittoria, her character, a 
sonnet by, 448, 

Comets, 166; of 1825, 36. 

('omslock's Mineralogy , an. 

Comus. an imitation of Shakspeare’s 
Tempest, 255. 

Constellations, formation of, 380. 

Congress, Debates in, Register of, no- 
ticed, 156 

Constitution of Virginia, formed in 

776, defective, 41. 

Contributions of Q. Q. to a Periodical, 
noticed, 35. 

Cooper's Last of the Mohicans, re- 
viewed, 87. 

Countrymen, Hints to My, reviewed, 
413, vide Hints to My Countrymen. 

Crime, causes of the increase of, 308. 

Croom, H. B , his Address noticed, 40. 

Cubi, his Traducteur Francais, no- 
ticed, 459; his Spanish Grammar, 
noticed, 460, 

Cuslomhouse dutiés received at Liver- 
pool, 15s. 


D. 

Dante, 235; compared with Milton, 
280. 

Dead Sea, 395. 

Debates in Congress, Register of, no- 
ticed, 156. 

De Kay's Address, noticed, 233. 

Denham and Clapperton’s Travels in 
Africa, reviewed, 214. 

Deutsches Lesebuch, noticed, 458 ; 
importance of the study of the 
German language, 458. 

Dewey's Defence of Puritanism, 348. 

Dey of Algiers, how chosen, 96. 





INDEX. 


Dick's Christian Philosopher. noticed. 
3s, 

Diodorus, works of, discovered, 76 

Discourse before the 
Commemorat 
William Ps 

Dorer, N. H, first settlement ot, a, 

D Aenness. formerly punished as a 
crime, S41. et seu 

Dist, conveyed an immense distance. 
by the wind, 354. 


Soctety for the 
ion of the Landing of 


wr. rev it Ww ed, 5]. 


‘ 


E. 

Economy, Political, Summary of the 
Practical Principles of, reviewed, 
260; Smith and Sav, 262; “Obser- 
vations’ on them, style of, ib. ; dis- 
tinction between wealth and valne 
without foundation, ib. et seq ; rise 
in the value of land, cause of, 267 ; 
lnbour the measure of exchangea- 
ble value, 26%; difference between 
value in exchange and in use, 269 ; 
Smith's doctrine respecting national 
industry, 278; reasons against it, 
consequences of, 274. 

Education, difficulty of, 184; causes of 
its low state, 1x4, 185; new Semi- 
nary in Philadelphia, 117; poor of 
Pennsylvania, act of the Assembly 
for, reviewed, 121; in Pennsylva- 
nia, law for the education of the 
poor of, 126; new law, 130; semi- 
nary for instructers, 233; correct 
views of Mrs Barbauld upon the 
subject, 192; influence of exam- 
ple, 193. 

Elephants, made to dance. 218 

Embalming, ancient method of, 463. 

Emerson, Narrative of, reviewed, 204. 

Emmons’s Manual of Mineralogy and 
Geology, noticed, 383. 

Emperor Nicholas, 116. 

England, tobacco brought into, 390. 

Equity in Pennsylvania, Essay on, re- 
viewed, 201. 

Essay on Equity in Pennsylvania, re- 
viewed, 201; union of equity and 
law jurisdiction, advantage of, 202 ; 
Bacon’s opinion respecting, ib. 

Etchings on stone, 227. 

Everell’s Oration, reviewed, 421; wars 
inconsistent with republican govern- 
ments, 426. 

Exercise, utility of, (87. 

Exercises, gymnastic, established in 
Harvard Uuiversity, 115. 














Extracts, Elegant, a new edition, by 


James G. Percival, noticed, 306. 


F. 
Ferer, yellow, effects on different 
classes, $14. 
Fictions of different nations, similar, 


35838, et seq. 

Fireships, account of, 209. 

Fiint’s, Timothy, Cravelsin the Missis- 
sippi Valley, reviewed, 133; water- 
craft at P itisburg, 134: boatmen’s 
character, 136; remarks on the 
state of Ohiv, 137; state of Ken- 
tucky, 138; bush-whacking, 139; 
dangers attending the ascent of the 
Mississippi.140; variety of people on 
the river, l41; bae kwoodsine n, 144. 

Foramen ovale, dislocation in, 413. 

Foresight, 393. 

Forgery in France, 393 

Fossil bones, a cave of, 
pelier, 312; fossil fish, 

France, introduction of 
390; forgery in, 396. 

Francis 1. and Charles V., sonnet to, 
by Veronica Gainbara, 449. 

French and FE. nelish in the West Indies, 
different views of, 330 

French Phrase-Book, noticed, 120. 

Funds tor religious purposes in En- 
gland, 196. 

Furnas, Valley of, in the island of St 
Michael's, 221; its hot springs, 224. 


near Nont- 
463. 
coffee into, 


G. 


Gales & Seaton’s Register of Debates 


in Congress, 156. 
Gambara, Veronica, her birth and 
character, 449; sonnet by, to 


Charles V. and Francis L, ib. 

Game of chess, 76. 

German character, 290, and seq. 

German language, importance of, 458. 

German Slories, iotieed, 3! 

God, Invocation to, 450. 

Godman, Dr John D., Lecture of, 
114; his Oration before the Medi- 
cal Faculty of Philadelphia, ib. 

Goodwin, Isaac, Oration at Lancaster, 
noticed, 113; his Town Officer, 
noticed and commended, 31. 

Gotham, Merry Tales of the Wise 
Men of, reviewed, 241. 

Graduates, at Cambridge, Eng., 78. 

Grammar, Spanish, by Mariano Cubi 

y Soler, noticed, 460. 


INDEX. 


Novel, 


Granby, a noticed, 232. its 
merit, ib. 

Grran ase mummy dissected by, 

Gratitude, Lay of, noticed, 304. 

Great Britain, slavery in, 116; 
lation of, 465. : 

Girecce, Picture of, in 1825, reviewed, 
204; character of its troops, 206; 
conduct ot Colocotroni, ib ; con- 
duct of Ulysses, 206; travelling in 
the Morea, ib ; ladies of Hydra, 
20s; appearance of Mavrocordato, 
ib.; rebel chiefs, ib. ; fireships, 209 ; 
executive of Greece, 210; number 
of the legislature, ib ; character of 
ib.; the chiet officers of government, 
funds sent to Greece, how used, ib.; 
constitution of the army, 211 ; 
Greek fleet the property of indi- 
viduals, ib.; dissensions among 
seamen, 212; state of religion, ib.; 
schools, svstem of, 212; ; periodic al 
journals, 213; ne wspapers in, 157. 

Greek Tra: gedy, 76. 

Greenwood's tiscourse upon the Puri- 
tans, reviewed, 350. 

Gregory's Letters, noticed, 120 

Grimms German Stories, noticed, 
33s. 


4062, 


popu 


H. 

Hale and Bacon's opinions upon codi- 
fying, 347. 

Harlan, Di, his refutation refuted, 119. 

Harp, lian, indicates changes of 
weather, 77. 

Harrisburg Convention, 
251. 

Harvest Festival, reviewed, 352. 

Heckewelder, wrongly accused, 362. 

Hieroglyphics, 462. 

Hints to My Countrymeu, reviewed, 
413; lotteries, 415, et seq. ; prohibi- 
tion of, in New York, ineffectual, 
416 ; Blucher, bis fondness for gam- 
ing, 415; Irish in Boston, 418. 

Hislory of a Voyage to the China Sea, 
reviewed, 47. 

History of New England, Winthrop’s, 
a new edition . reviewed, 6; value 
of the Notes, 9 

Humphreys, Narrative of, reviewed, 
204. 

Hunter, John Dunn, an impostor, 362, 

Hunter's Oration, at Providence, no- 
ticed, 38>. 

Hydra, ladies of, 208. 


Address of, 
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I. 

Idol, a Burmese, 466. 

Improvement, Internal, in Pennsylva- 
nia, reviewed, 251; Society tor, 
252; reports of Me Strickland, ib. ; 
mineral treasures of the State, 254; 
manufacture of salt, ib.; of coal 
and iron, 255. 

Indians ot America, Examination of 
an Article in the North American 
Review, respecting, 262; Hecke- 
welder wrongly accused, ib his 
knowledge of the Indian language, 
ib.; Hunter an impostor, ib.; verb 
fo be not in the Indian tongues, ib. 
et seq.; terms for abstract ideas in 
them, 366; no word for ‘ who’ in 
the Indian languages, 367; Indian 
tongues relics of civilized people, 
371; Adelung’s Survey of Lan- 
guages, 372; population of America 
when discovered, 373; manner in 
which the natives should be treat- 
ed, 374. 

Indies, West, Six Months in, reviewed, 


321: education in, 322; features of 


vegetation in, 323; negroes baptized 
and married, 323 ; condition of the 
slaves in, 325, et seq. ; free people 
of colour, 327; newspaper edited 
by one of their class, 328 ; aborigi- 
nes, 328; compared with the ne- 
groes, ib. et seq.; jails in the islands, 
329 ; different views of the Freuch 
and English settlers, 330. 
Ingersoll's Discourse, reviewed, 251. 
Insiructers, seminary for, 233. 
Intemperance, Addresses on, by J. 
Ware, and G. Brad{ord, reviewed, 
331; six thousand deaths annually 
from intemperance in the United 
States, 333; expence of the pauper 
system in England, ib.; increase of 
the pauper burden of Massachusetts, 
335; a seventieth part of its popu- 
lation supported by charity, ib.; 
half the yearly tax is levied to sup- 
port them, ib.; haif o them re- 
duced to pauperism by intemper- 
ance, ib.; causes of this vice partly 
within the reach of the law, ib.; 
mode of granting licenses, ib.; im- 
portant to diminish the number of 
public houses, 336; diminution 
made in New York, ib.; cheapness 


of ardent spirits here, 339 ; in other 
countries heavily taxed, 340; im- 


INDEX. 


portance of posting drunkards, and 
of appointing guardians over them, 
340; drunkenness formerly pun- 
ished as a crime, ib. et seq. 

Interest made Equity, noticed, 155; 
impoliey of penal regulations re- 
specting, ib 

Island discovered in the Pacific, 394 ; 
new, in the Pacific, 313. 

Ireland, sitk manufactured in, 235, 

Irish in Boston, character of, 418. 

frishmen, United, Society of, 230. 


J. 
Jails in the West Indies, 329. 
Journals, Greek, 213. 
Journals, Swiss, 235. 


K. 

Kelly, Michael, Reminiscence: of, re- 
viewed, 168; author of much music, 
169; Roman critics, 170; introduc- 
tion of the opera into Vienna, 171 ; 
picture of his associates, 176. 

Kenluchy, remarks on, 137, 138. 


L. 

Labour, division of, 78. 

Language, Philosophy of, 23, 61, 146, 
183; definition of, ib.; manner in 
which children learn the meaning 
of words, 25, et seq.; difficulty in 
learning, 183; meaning of, how 
conveyed to children, ib.; knowl- 
edge of miad necessary, 150; In- 
dian, 372. 

Languages spoken on this continent, 
157; unwritten, least mutable, 366. 

Laussal’s Kssay on Equity in Penn- 
sylvania, 201. 

Law, state of the, in Germany, 65. 

Laws ot the United States, 234. 

Lay ot Gratitude, noticed, 304. 

Lead on the Mississippi, 391. 

Leeds, University at, projected, 38. 

Legacy for Young Ladies, by Mrs Bar- 
hauld, noticed, 192. 

Legislature of Ohio, 38. 

Leisure Hours, noticed, 112. 

Lesebuch, Deutsches, notice of, 458. 

Lelter from an Adventurer in England, 
443; observance of the Sabbath 
enjoined by the English laws, ib. 

Leiter to the Hon. Isaac Parker on the 
Dislocation of the Hip Joint, 408 ; 
circumstances occasioning its pub- 
lication, ib.; vide Warren. 








Letiers from an American in Europe, 
63, 65, 102, 290; quietness of the 
German character, 20 et seq. ; stu- 
dents at the universities an excep- 
tion, 291; want of neatness preva- 
lent, 292; villages very dirty, ib. ; 
taste for music universal, 293. 

Liberty, the sloop, 387. 

Libraries, German, 196. 

Libraries, itinerativg, in Great Britain, 
313. 

Licenses for retailing liquors, how 
gcranted, 337. 

Life in Paris, reviewed, 81; a work 
of ordinary merit, 82. 

Light, intensity ot, 466. 

Lightning, effect of, 392. 

Literature, Classical, Lectures on, no- 
ticed, 308 ; in Greece, 212. 

Lithography, 224, invented by Senne- 
felder,ib.; beautiful specimens pro- 
duced at Paris, 225; what stones 
suitable for, ib.; of great use to man- 
ufacturers, ib.; etchings on stone, ib. 

Lithuanians, Mythology of the, 67. 

Lotleries, their evil consequences, 415, 
et seq. 


M. 

Maitland’s Narrative of the Surrender 
of Buonaparte, reviewed, 431 ; why 
long withheld from the public, ib ; 
reason of publishing, 433; treatment 
of Buonaparte, 432 ; his quarrel with 
Sir Sidney Smith, 435. 

Manuscripts in the Spanish libraries 
relating to South America, 167. 
Massachusetts, seven thousand paupers 
in, 335; cost the State a thousand 

dollars per day, 336. 

Mavrocordato, appearance of, 208. 

Mellen, Grenville, Poem by, noticed, 
461. 

Memoirs of the Board of Agriculture 
of the State of New York, reviewed, 
401; vide Board. 

Memoir of Mrs Barbauld, noticed, 192. 

Meridian, a common, 312. 

Milton, Thoughts on, 273; his prose 
writings, ib.; compared with Dante, 
ib.; his epic popular among the 
Puritans, 251; ignoble view of the 
female character, 283; Doctrine 
of Divorce, object of, ib.; female 
education, ib.; Comus imitated from 
Shakspeare’s Tempest, 285; his 
lyrical poems, 286 ; his prose works, 
287; bis controversial tracts, 288. 





INDEX. 


Mineral treasures of Pennsylvania, 
dod, et seq. 

Mineralogy and Geology, Manual of, 
noticed, 333 

Mississippi and Ohio rivers ; see Flint. 

Mohicans, the Last of, reviewed, 37; 
superior in respects to the 
other works of its author, 87; has 
no connected plot, ib. ; the interest 
of the work kept up by artificial 
means,S8; events of the plot, most 
of them improbable, 8¥ ; particular 
criticisms, 90, et seq. , the termina- 
tion of the whole does not harmon- 
ize with the preceding part of the 
story, 90. 

Morea, difficulties of travelling in, 206, 

Morse’s ‘Traveller's Guide, noticed, 
305. 

Moth of remarkable size, 196. 

Mummies of animals 2000 years old,76; 
Egyptian, 462; wax the principal 
substance used in embalming, 463. 

Mythology of the Lithuanians, 67. 


sorne 


N. 

Nantucket, Creation of the Island of, 
357. 

Narratire of the Surrender of Buona- 
parte, reviewed, 431 ; see Maitland. 

Narratives, respecting Greece, 204. 

Nations, the Rest of the, a Poem, by 
Grenville Mellen, noticed, 461. 

Narigation, river, 464. 

Needle, magnetic, variation of, 464. 

New Hampshire Children, Book for, 
noticed, 194, 

Newspapers in Greece, 157; publish- 
ed in Australasia, 312. 

New York, Memoirs of its Board of 
Agriculture, reviewed, 401 ; Report 
of the Commissioners appointed to 
Revise the Statutes of, reviewed, 
345; see Slalutes. 

Niger, mouth of, 195. 

Notes ov the Origin and Necessity of 
Slavery, noticed, 33. 


O. 

Obserralions on the Penitentiary Sys- 
tem, by Roberts Vaux, reviewed, 
176; see Prisons. 

Ohio, State of, remarks on, 137. 

Oration, by Leavitt Thaxter, noticed, 
118; by Isaac Goodwin, noticed, 
113; before the Citizens of Provi- 
dence, noticed, 385; affair of the 
Liberty, and of the Gaspee, 387. 
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VUrations, on the Fourth of July, 1826, 
reviewed,421 ; occasional addresses 
important branch of our literature, 
ib ; Quincy's, 422; Child's, 424 ; 
Everett's, 425; Colman’'s, 428; 
Bancrott’s, 42%). 


A 
Paris, Gaming in, 195; gaiety of, de- 
scribed, 82; loved by Napoleon, 85. 
Park, Mungo, death ot, 220. 
Patterson's Address betore the Acade- 
my of Fine Arts, noticed, 387 
Pauper system of England, expense 
of, 334; burden of, in) Massachu- 


setts, 345. 

Payne, Mr, author of a new Play pub- 
lished in London, 117 

Peechio, Count, Narrative of, review- 
ed, Jo. 


Pennsylvania, act for the education of 


its poor, reviewed, 121 ; school law 
of, reviewed, ib.; public schools of, 
report respecting, reviewed, ib. ; 
constitution of, when established, 
124; Univessity of, when founded, 
ib.; see Education; Essay on Equity 
in, reviewed, 201; internal improve- 
ments in, see Lmpro. ements. 
Periodicals, English, extracts from, 75. 
Persia, state of, 389. 
Petrarca, 235. 
Phillips and Sewall's edition of Bay- 
ley on Bilis, noticed, 302, 
Philosopher, the Christian, noticed, 
364; the voice, means of increasing 


its powers, ib.; great velocity of 


sound, ib. 

Picture of Greece in 1825, 204; see 
Greece. 

Pinkney, William, his Life, Writings, 
aud Speeches, by Henry Wheaton, 
reviewed, 161; his writings and 
speeches illustrate the history of 
the country, 161, et seq.; principal 
events of his life, 162, et seq. ; his 
embassy to Naples and Russia in 
1806, 166; his character as ap ora- 
tor, 167, 168. 

Pittsburg, watereraft of, 134 

Planisphere, a Celestial, noticed, 330 ; 
formation of the constellations, 
380; Schiller’s Ceelum Stellatum 


Christianum, ib.; ease of learning 
the constellations, 3381. 

Pocket Gazetteer of the United States, 
noticed, 305. 


INDEX. 


Poems, Occasional, noticed, 112. 

Poetry, Italian Lyrical, 448 ; Original, 
Fancy Piece, 28; Song, 30; Stan- 
zas, 30; Husband to his Wife, on 
the first Anniversary of their Mar- 
riage, 69; Lines written off Point 
Judith Lighthouse, 70; Sabbath 
Evening Twilight, 71; Spirit of 
May, 109; Spring Morning, 111; 
Dreams, 151; The Lost to Hope, 
154; Dreams, 129; From the First 
Page of a Young Lady's Album, 
222; To a Benighted Dove, 22); 
From the Spanish of Villegas, 
294; Fragment, 295; The Village 
Church, 296; The Soldier's Bride, 
297; The Two Graves, 375; Ruby 
Lake, 376; The Conjunction of 
Jupiter and Venus, 451, Extract 
from a Manuseript Drama, 453 

Polybius, works ot, discovered, 76, 

Popuialion oj Great Britain, 465. 

Prison Discipline, history of, in Penn- 
sy|vania, reviewed, 76; supersedes 
the necessity of cruel punishments, 
178 ; a departure from the system 
has impaired its success, 179; its 
efficacy in preventing crime, 180; 
in reforming prisoners, 181; atteu- 
tion to the subject in New York, 
In0; Society, report of, noticed, 
307; state of prisons here and in 
England, ib.; obstacles in the way 
of improvement, ib.; progress of 
crime compared with that of popu- 
lation, 308. 

Prisons, condition of, in Pennsylvanie 
in 1787, 177; buildings bad, 178 ; 
competent ones now erecting in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg, 178; 
advantages of spacious ones, 182; 
state of county jails, ib. ; see Prison 
Discipline ; state of, 307. 

Professors, German, supported by those 
who attend their lectures, 102 ; mix 
little with the students, 103 ; despise 
dress, 104; have great power con- 
ferred by government, 106. 

Pronuncialion, Remarks on, 436; er- 
rors in, ib. et seq.; means of im- 
proving, 442; faulty in our clergy, 
ib. 

Puidlications, New, List of, 39, 79, 117, 
158, 197, 236, 315, 395, 467; An- 
nual List of, 38; Quarterly List of, 
314. 

Puritanism, Claims of, reviewed, 348. 














Puritans, Character of, reviewed, 34%; 
Dewev's Defence of, ib Green 
wood's Discourse upon, 350. 


q). 
Quincy's Oration, reviewed, 421; sub- 
jects treated in, 422. 
Quills, preparation of, 310. 


R. 

Railroads, invented by Col. Sargent 
of Boston, 13; the invention claim- 
ed by Mr Palmer of Eneland. ib 
a Treatise on. by Tredgold, review- 
ed. 11; compared with cana‘s, 12; 
different kinds of, described, ib. et 
seq.; the cost of, in England, 15; 
possess pecuiiar advantages over 
canals in New Eneland. ib. 

Railways, F and Arenments in 

*. reviewed, 251. 


acts 
faxour of, 

Ray's Lectures on Classical 
ture, 

Reader, German, noticed, 458. 

Recister of Debates in Congress, no- 
ticed, 158. 

Relic, a curious, 465. 

Religion in Greece, state of, 212. 

Remarks on the Banks and Currency 
of New England, 1; on Pronuncia- 
tion, 436; see Pronunciation 

Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, re- 
viewed, 168 ; extracts, 170. 

Report of the Commissioners appoint- 
ed to Revise the Statutes of New 
York, reviewed, 345 

Report of the Committee of the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Internal 
Improvement in Pennsylvania, re- 
viewed, 251. 

Review, Edinburgh, No. 85, noticed, 
74; Westminster, on the United 
States, 311. 

Rirers, western, configuration of, 139. 

Roman Nights, by A. Verri. reviewed, 
17; plan of the work, ib.; a series 
of historical portraits, 19. 

Rufiana, noticed, 382. 

Russia, Agriculture in, 313. 


Litera- 
30S, 


S. 
St Lucia, fire-flies in, 325. 
St Michael's, Valley of Furnas, 221. 
Sampson's Discourse and Correspon- 
dence, on the History of the Law, 
reviewed, 345. 


Sand, borne far to sea by wind, 196. 
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Schiller’s Celum Stellatum Christian- 
um, 380 

School, Fellenburg, in Windsor, Con, 
105. 

School Fund, Report upon, 37. 

School Law ot Pennsy lvania, Remarks 
on, reviewed, 212 

Schools in Greece, 212; in Pennsyl- 
vania. Fighth Public Report of the 
Controllers of, reviewed, 121. 

Sciences, Natural, De Kay's Address 
on, 2335. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 309. 

Sé nnefelde r, inventor of lithography, 
224. 

Sewall and Phillips’ edition of Bayley 
on Bills, noticed, 302. 

Shaler, William, his Sketches of Al- 
giers, reviewed, 94; his diplomatic 
character, 96 

Sheridan, anecdotes of, 172, et seq. ; 
an intimate friend of Kelly, 175. 

Silk manufacture in lreland, 234; a 
new process for, 314; in England, 
106 

Skulls, Uindoo, size of, 311. 

Slavery, Notes on the Crigin and 
Necessity of, noticed, 33; not ne- 
cessary to a more perfect state of 
society, ib ; in Great Britain, 116. 

Slares in the West Indies, condition 
of, 325, et seq. 

Smith, Sir Sidney, Buonaparte’s quar- 
rel with, 435 

Sneezing, a dissertation upon, 20. 

Sociely to Commemorate the Landing 
of William Penn, Discourse before, 
reviewed, 251; for the Suppression 
of Intemperance, Addresses before, 
by J. Ware and G. Bradford, re- 
viewed, 331 ; for Prison Discipline, 
Report of, 307. 

Sound, velocity of, 384. 

Stanissa, Gaspara, 449 ; sonnet by,450. 

States, United, Digest of the Laws of, 
234 

Statutes of New York, revision of, 
345; confusion and prolixity of the 
statutes of these states, ib.; pub- 
lic sentiment requiring codes, 346 ; 
Bacon and Hale’s opinions upon 
codifying, 347. 

Stones fit for lithography, 225. 

Stories, German Popular, noticed, 388 ; 

similar to English, ib.; coincidences 

in the fictions of different nations, 
ib. et seq. 
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Strickland, Reports of Mr, 253. 

Students in the German universities, 
manner of living and habits, 107. 

Suicides in England, number of, 314. 

Summary, of Political Economy, re- 
viewed, 260, see Economy; of the 
Law of Exchange, noticed, 302. 

Survey of Languages, by Adelung, 
372. 

Sysiem, New, of Translating the 
French Language, 409; see T'ra- 
ducleur. 


T. 

Tacitus, Five Books of the History of, 
noticed, 2Y8. 

Tales, Merry, reviewed, 241. 

Taverns, importance of diminishing 
their number, 338. 

Taylor, Jane, her Contributions to a 
Periodical, noticed, 35. 

Telescopes, 404. 

Thatcher, Dr, 38. 

Thesaurus Poeticus. reviewed, 355. 

Tobacco, use of, in England, 390. 

Tone, Theobald Wolfe, Life of, no- 


ticed, 230; size and contents of 


the book, ib. 

Town Officer, Goodwin’s, noticed, 31; 
the best in use, ib ; Dickinson’s, 
ib.; Freeman's, ib. 

Traditions, Indian; Creation of the 
Island of Nantucket, 357. 

Traducteur Francais, by Mariano Cubi 
y Soler, noticed, 459; pronunciation 
taught by corresponding sounds, 
459. 

Translation of Boethius, 465. 

Traveller's Guide, noticed, 305. 

Travels in the Mississippi Valley, re- 
viewed, 133; see Flint. 

Travels in Northern and Central 
Africa, Narrative of, reviewed, 214, 
character of an Arab escort, 215; 
their fondness for traditional histo- 
ry, ib.; troops of Bornou, 216; 
battle with the Felatabs, 218 ; iron 
abounds in Mandara, ib. ; house of 
a native blacksmith, ib.; wedding 
in Bornou, 219; death of Mungo 
Park, 220. 

Tredgold, his principles for construct- 
ing chimneys, 38; Thomas, his 


Treatise on Railroads, reviewed, ll. 
Tree, Subterranean, 463. 


Turnpikes, compared with canals and 
railroads, 12. 


U. 

Ulysses, conduct of, 206. 

Unicorn, notice of, 77. 

Unirersity, German, a description of 
103; ceremony of entering, 104; 
liberty of the students, 105; duels 
in, 105; Harvard, Gymnastic Exer- 
cises in, 115; projected at Leeds, 
32. 

Uranometria, Bayer's, 380. 

Usury Laws in Massachusetts, 155. 


’ 


¥. 

Vaccination, 465. 

Vaux, Roberts, on Prison Discipline, 
176. 

Penice, 235. 

Verri, Alessandro, translation of his 
‘Roman Nights,’ reviewed, 1 

Virginia, Constitution of, defective, 
41. 

Voice, means of increasing its power, 
384. 

Voyage, History of, to the China Sea, 
reviewed, 47 ; of Columbus, a new 
edition of, at Madrid, 117. 


W. 

Ware's Address, reviewed, 331. 

Warren, Dr, his Letter on the Dislo- 
cation of the Hip Joint, 408 ; case 
of dislocation in the foramen ovale, 
413. 

Wax used in embalming, 463. 

Webster's Bunker-Hill Oration trans- 
lated into Spanish, 35. 

Wellington, Buonaparte’s opinion of, 
436. 

Westminster Review, 311. 

Wheaton, Henry, his Life of Pinkney, 
reviewed, 161. 

White, John, History of his Voyage to 
the China Sea, reviewed, 47. 

Williston’s edition of Tacitus, noticed, 
298 ; see Tacitus. 

Winthrop, John, a new edition of his 
History of New England, review- 
ed, 6. 

Woodstock, noticed, 380. 

Works of Polybius and Diodorus, late- 
ly discovered, 76. 

Wounds, Poisonous, 465. 
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